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MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


LEICESTERSHIR E, 


S an inland county, of a form almoſt circular. 

It is bounded by Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire 
on the eaſt; N a on the ſouth; War- 
wickſhire on the weſt; and ire and Not- 
tinghamſhire on the north. The military way, 
called Watling-ftreer, divides it from Warwickſhire, 
and the two rivers, Welland and Avon the Leſs, 
part it from Northamptonſhire. It lies in the dio- 
ceſe of Lincoln, is thirty-three miles long, twenty- 
eight broad, and an hundred in circumference, and 
contains 
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Part o 

the village 
from thence Barten in the Beans, w 
fo luxuriant, that towards harveſt time, 
have a reſemblance to a foreſt. 
are not fonder of Dumplins, than 
are of beans ; which, though 
counties only 
when they are 


where any grain thrives beſt it is always the f 
r kind. * 
The people have not only a p 
ing of beans, but a grea ö 
to their neighbours, who indeed deride them by the 
c which 
78, 
Shake a Leiceſterſhire man by the collar, and 
you ſhall hear the beans rattle in his belly.” 
The yeomen fmile at what is ſaid to rattle in 
their bellies, while they are convinced that good 
coin rings in their pockets. | * 


The horſes bred in Leiceſterſhire, or rather fed 
there, are the in this kingdom, being 
rally the black ſort, for the coach and dray, of 
which numbers are ſent up to London. The 
other counties have within a few 


greateſt ſupply. 

The 2 from London to Leiceſter, goes 
through part of Buckinghamſhire, and enters this 
county at 

Harborough, eighty- three miles and an half from 
London. It is a great hfare to en, ſituated 
near the head of the river Welland. Its ancient 
name 1s faid to have been Haverburg ; and it was 
famous in Camden's time for its beaſt fair. It is re- 
marked of this town, that it has no fields or lands 
belonging to it, fo that they have a proverb here, 
That a gooſc will cat up all the grats growing in 
Harborough; and children are threatened with being 
thrown into Harborough field.” For this reafon 
their fair is kept in the next pariſh. | 

Leiceſter, ninety-nine miles from London, is the 
chief rown in the county, and the only one that 
ſends members tp parliament. Its name is derived 

| from 
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ed the Lair, and Celler, i. e. a city or caſtle on the river 
Leir. The town was conſiderable in the time of the 
Romans, and is the Ragæ Cofitanorium of Antoni- 
nus. The trace of the Roman wall is diſcover- 
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The town at is 


incorporated by . 
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recorder, a ſteward, aldermen, 
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there, are at lach a diſtance as to give 
bance to one another. There are — r — 
to enter this palace; that which yr ger" ne 
an arch, deemed a curious piece 
CADE LE CIS 
the militia of the county. 
In the church above mentioned, Henry, the Earl 
of Lancaſter, and his fon, were buricd. 
this hoſpital, ; another was built by William Wigſton, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. for twelve poor Lazars. 
King Richard III. who was killed in the battle 
of Boſworth-ficld, is ſaid to have been buried in St. 
Margaret's church; which was an epiſcopal fee in 
the ume of the Saxons. 
In the meadows near the town, was anciently a 
famous from its fituation, called St. Mery 


I 


de Pratis, or De Prez, which has bern turned int 

a dwelling-houſe fince its diffolution, and the ſpot 

of the abbey turned into a — Some few re- 
mains 
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mains of the walls are ſtill viſible at different 


Above a mile from Leiceſter was a ſmall pool, 
famous from antiquity for the healing of all le- 
prous humours, and for performing miraculous 
cures, in green wounds, after the battle of Boſ- 
worth; infomuch, that one Judd, anapothecary there, 
had fuch an opinion of its virtues, that he built 
it, at a great expence, making convenient 


well their quality as their different dif 
of Mr. Judd, it has 
buil i 


and ſo it became of no uſe. 
Roman coins have been found at Leiceſter, 


ici a was d at the entrance ot 
WWune Fin pot ug up N 


long ditch, called Rawdikes, upon 
half a mile fourth from 
the banks of which, tradition ſays, 


in's church is a remarkable epitaph, 
r. 17 who died in 1389, 
his wife in one houſe fifty - two 


and 
hundred 
-ſear-bill, an 

Mount 

or 

herrell, 

Mount 

fifty 
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Earl of Huntingdon's caſtle here is ſaid to have 
been ane of the principal in England. 144 
I. quartered, with his whole court, 
412 days together, „ N 
ſerved up every day by thirty poor knights, with 
As and. velvet grwns. 1 Near this town 


"Coal Orton, famous for its coal-pits, which, Mr. 
Bur ton ſays, burned for many years together in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and could not be 
till the matter was quite conſumed that fed the 
fire. There is a noted mineral water here called 
Griffy Dam. 

Between here and is a very large 
foreſt, called Charnwood, or Charley Foreft, which 
is twenty miles in compaſs. 

On che left of the road from Leiceſter to Aſhby,. 
iS 

Boſworth, an hundred and five miles and an half 
from London. The ſituation of this town is extreme- 
ly art. It ſtands upon a hill, in an wholeſome air, 

a f. uitful foil, both in corn and graſs. 
B.fworth Field, is nowed in bl or the pot 
| where the decifive battle was fought between 
houſes of York . wg = wad. z Which, as — 

orts, had colt the lives of eleven princes, twenty- 
Gre and dukes, three — noblemen, 
knights and gentiemen, and two hundred thouſand 
of the common people. The real name of the place 
of battle is Red-more Plain, where pieces of ſwords, 


heads of launcce, barbs of — of pate 


—_ eo ck Wh ira 


3 1 


is an ancient town, and famous fer having 
good divine, John Wickliffe, for its 


which is croſſed by the Foſſe, at High Croſs, on 
the borders 'of this county, and which probably 
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zohelt ground in England, (though Comden fi 
3 


Earl of Denbigh, have cauſed this pil- 
as well as per- 
Pzace at laſt reſtored 
Ann, in the year of 


aCohort, ſeems to have had a camp toward the 


the ſtreet,* and toward the Foſſe, a tomb.” 

* The Walling-ftreet, imply called the Street, by way of 
exainence. - 
The 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 


Is bounded on the weſt, by Worceſterſhire ; on 
the ſouth, by Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire ; 


north fide of the Avon; by which it is certain, 
C that 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
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are 
The Avon, which comes 
out of Northamptonſhire, 


from north-eaſt to 
receives 


obl 


iquely 


runs quite 


fouth-weſt croſs the coun 


and 


the Leam, the Schen, and the Stour on the 


ſouth fide; and on the north 
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nted by the 


it is augme 
th 
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e Arrow and 
enters this coun 


Swift, the Sherburn, the Hol 
Aln. The Tame, 


ty from 


fide, at Watford- 


receives ſeveral currents on both fides, the 


which 
Sraffoidfhire, on the north-weſt 


bridge, 


chief 
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There is another monument on the ſouth fide of 
the church, next the chancel, no lefs curious. On 
it are four inſcriptions, three in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and one in Engliſh, as follows 


Here born, here liv'd, here dy d, and bury'd here, 

Lieth Richard Hill, thrice bailiff of this Borough; 

Two 1 good fame he marry d in God's 
ear 


And now releav'd, in joy, he refts from wordly 
forrow. 


There ig five floge bridge here of fourteen arches 
over the river Avon, with a long cauſeway at the 
yd Bk The navi of this river is an ex- 


advantage to all this part of the county, 
eo {Fig for 
oil, 


ire and Warwickſhire, to Briſtol. | 
Aulceſter, an hundred and two miles from Lon- 
don, and eight miles weſt of Stratford. It is a very 
ancient town and corporation, and no doubt a Ro- 
man ſtation, from the many coins and other anti- 
quities dug up here. A conſiderable number, both 
of gold and ſilver, was found ſome years ago in an 
urn, in digging the foundation of a cellar, which 
came into the poſſeſſion of Lord Brooke, the lord. 
of the manor. It was formerly in the poſſeſſion of 
the King's of ſome of whom refided 
here. King Henry I. gave it to Sir Robert Cor- 
bet, the father of one of his concubines. The an- 
cient Roman way, called Ikenild-ftreet paſſes : alſo 


through this town. 
2 
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It is called the Yale of Red-borſe, becauſe 


county 
Its fituation is 
the b 


Fic, a town, or caſtle; though others ſay ir 
its name from Warremund, one of the anceſ- 
of the Mercian Kings. The town is certainly 
of very great antiquity, and is faid to have been 
founded by Cimbeline, one of the Britiſh Kings, 
cotemporary with our Saviour. But hiſtory of ſuch 
early date is fo obſcured, that it is not always to 
be depended upon; but this is certain, it was very 
eminent in the time of the Romans. Mr. Camden 
is of opinion, that this was the Przſidium, where, 
as the Notitia fays, the præfect of the I : 
horſe was poſted, by order of the governor of Bri- 
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manded by Sir Edward Peto, who, though he had 
only one ſmall piece of cannon, and a few muſ- 
kers, defended it ſixteen days, until relieved by the 
Lord Brooke. The taken at Edge- -hill 
were confined here. Robert Lord Brooke, in the 
time of Charles II. much embelliſhed the whole 
— „ the ſtate apartments. 

of this . dedi- 
—_———= and according to Revs founded 
by the Britons. Sir William Dugaale ſays, Here 


the f 
cuſtody thereof 
yeomen of the © or his ſufficient deputy, 
with the fee of eleven pence per diem for that — 
vice.“ r tinued by Queen Eli- 
in Peck's Defiderate 
annum. The horſe 
is no longer ſhewn ; but in recompence, 
of Gap have been reinforced by 
Guy's Re he 0 ID 


SE for ſake he 
all his wonderful atchievements. 

At the caſtle is a ſtone bridge, with a dozen 
arches ; acroſs is -a ſtone-work dam, where the 


water falls over it, as a caſcade under the caſtle 


wall. 

At Barferd, nine miles below Warwick, Samuel 
Fairfax, who in 1647 was twelve years of age, lived 
under the fame roof, and eat at the fame table with. 
his father and mother, grandfather and grand- 


mother, , great grandfather and great grandmother, 
. and 
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and not one of the three generations of either ſex 
had been twice married. 

Kenilworth, no great diſtance north from War- 
wick, is ſituated in a pleaſant part of the country. 
It is noted for having ly had a monaſtery for 
A ine monks ; but it is chiefly famous for its 
caſtle, founded by Geoffry de Clifton, Lord Cham- 
berlain and Treaſurer to King Henry I. It was a 
place of great th, but continued not long in 
that family N 1 of Henry the Se- 
eee e 
E and in the nineteenth of Henry the Second, 

eldeſt fon rebelling againſt him, it was poſſeſſed 
and garriſoned by the King, at which time there 
was laid in an I. As I of corn, at eight 
. nds eight ſhillings and eleven pence, which is 
le more than two pence a buſhel, twenty quar- 
— ters of barley at thirty-three ſhillings and four 
e, an hundred hogs at ſeven pounds ten ſhil- 
Ht. 7 7 Tings, forty cows abe four pounds, an hundred 
enty cheeſes at forty ſhillings, twenty-five 
quarer of ſalt at chirty ſhillings. The amazing 
ifference in the prices of proviſions, between that 
and the preſent time, may be computed from the 

above articles. 

King John fortified and rebuilt the tower of this 
caſtle, and garriſoned it with foldiers, to defend it 
againſt the barons, who rebelled againſt him at 
that time. ing there likewiſe his fon for ſafe- 

ty, under the care of William de Cantilupe, who 
acted under the command of Ralph de Normanvill, 
whom the King ſent thither as a principal officer. 

In the twenty-ſixth of Henry III. this caſtle was 
gry get red and ornamented. That King after- 

— the caſtle to Simon de Montfort, 

Fal Leiceſter, and Eleanor his wife, during 
their lives. The earl j joining with the Barons, was, 
with his eldeſt fon, ſlain at the battle of Eveſham. 
Ic 
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_—— and labourers within this 
— to be aſſembled on the 11th of December, 


UF 


L 


tools, with a refolution to ftorm the caſtle; but a 


violent peſtilential diſorder breaking out amongſt 


1266, with their hatchets, pick-axes, and other 
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the ladies in dancing. It is recorded, ſeemingly as 
an extraordinary circumftance, that theſe ladies were 
clad in hiken mantles. They ſtiled themſelves the 
Society of the Round Table, from one at which 
they were ſeated, in order thereby to avoid conten- 
tion for precedency. 

The unfortunate King Edward the Second, be- 
ing depoſed by his Queen, was kept cloſe 
here; and afterwards removed in the night, by his 
brutal kcepers, and in an open field, — 2 
and Warwick, ſet on the bare and ſhaved 
with dirty water out of a neighbouring ditch. 
He wes ihorily after murdered at Berkeley caſtle, 

It cane afterwards by marriage to John of 
Gaunt, with Blanch the younger; who, towards 
the latter end of the reign of Richard the Second, 
23 part of the caſtle ſtill called Lancaſter 

dings. 

On the right of Kenilworth, is Kaightlow Hill, 
or Cr:/s, which gives name to its hundred, wherein 
ancient cuſtom ſays, forty towns are obliged, on 
oy of the — of thirty ſhillings, and a white 

ull, to pay a certain rent to the Jord of the hun- 
dred, called wro:b-money, or ſarf money, which 


muſt be depoſited every Martiamas-day in 
morning before the ſun riſe, when the paying 
it, muſt go thrice about the and fay, 


the Wroth-money, and lay it in the hole of the 


croſs before witneſs. — tral 
my ——_ 
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That there was a here of very ancient 
date is certain, = 1016, Canute and his fol- 
lowers invaded this kingdom, burnt and pillaged 
ſeveral Irn and deſtroyed a houſe 
of nuns here, of which St. Oſburg, a virgin, 
was abbeſs. Leofric, Eat of Medi whd 
to have been firft lord of this city, bun the re- 
ligious houſe, and moſt richly endowed it ; his 
lady ſeems to have been a great benefactor to Co- 
ventry, for there is a tradition, which is firmly be- 
lieved at Coventry, and related almoſt by all authors 
in ſubſtance as follows. 
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of the Farl and his lady, were ſet up in the ſouth 
window of Trinity church, about the time of Ri- 
chard the Second. In his right hand he holds a 
charter, with theſe words inſcribed thereon ; 


« I Leoexic, for the love of thee, 
Do ft CovexTter toll tree.” 


It is faid the earl and his wife were buried in 
the two porches of the monaſtery, The inhabi- 
tants of Coventry have an annual proceſſion, or 
cavalcade, on the great fair day, the Friday after 
the above lady ſo 
ough the town ; and it is uſual for the 
gentlemen, at their annual feaſt, to 
repreſent her in the fame manner, with Guy Earl 
of Warwick on horſe-back, armed cap a-pce before 
the cavalcade. 

Leofric died in the 13th of Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor, when this city — into the poſſeſſion of 
the Earls of Cheſter. It was afterwards annexed 
to the earldom of Cornwall, and began to flouriſh 


very much. It had divers immunities and privi- 
the 


| trom ſeveral Kings, eſpecially Edw 
Third, who granted it a mayor and two bailiffs , 
Henry VI. who having Jaid ſeveral towns and 
— ** it, granted by his charter, that, © it 
an intire county, incorporate by itſelf 
in ee and name, diſtinct from the county of War. 
and that the bailiffs of the faid city ſhould 
be ſheriffs of the county of the city: for ever. Ar 
this rime the citizens to incloſe it with walls. 
having behaved difloyal to King Fdward IV. he 
the fword from the mayor, and ſeized the 
liberties and franchiſes, which 


4 


1 


re- 
e hundred marks; but he was ſo 
well reconciled 4 years after, that he k 


St. George 


s feaſt here, and ſtood godfather to t 
mayor's 
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schild. King James I. granted it a charter, 
by which ten aldermen were to preſide over ten 
wards of the city, who were to be juſtices of the 

within the city and its county. After the re- 

on of Charles II. the walls and towers were 
demoliſhed, and only the gates left ſtanding, which 
are very noble and beautiful, at one of which hangs 
a ſhield bone of a wild boar, much bi 
than that of an ox; faid to have been flain by 
Guy Earl of Warwick, after he had with his ſnout 
turned up the pond, which 1s now called Swan's- 
well-pool, but more anciently Swine's well. 

The Princes of Wales have a park and do- 
main here, but very ill kept, the park being uſed 
for horſe- races. | 

T'wo remarkable parliaments were formerly held in 
this city, ſtigmatized in our hiſtory with very 
ſcandalous epithets; the one in the reign of Henry 
IV. called Parliamentum Indocterum, or the unlearn- 
ed parliament, becauſe the lawyers were excluded: 
the other in the reign of Henry VI. called Parlia- 
mentum Diabolicum, or the devils parliament, from 
the attainders of the Duke of York and the Earls of 
Saliſbury, Warwick and March, and their ad- 
herents. 

Coventry-croſs, ſo publicly known by name, is 
a ſtately pile, erected in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, in the middle of its ſpacious marker, 
by Sir William Hollis, Lord Mayor of London, 
and was repaired and beautified in 1667. Itis a 
fine Gothic croſs, ſixty feet high, but is greatly in 
want of a freſh repair, many of the figures being 
broken and detaced, and very little care taken to 
preſerve it from total deſtruction. 

The town-houſe is worthy the attention of the 
traveller: the windows of it are painted glaſs, re- 
preſenting ſome of the old Kings, Earls, &c. who 
have been benefactors to this town. 


A copy 


, and in ſome places much de- 
of timber project forward into 
towards one another, inſomuch that in 
they almoſt touch at top: a me- 
thod of building formerly much practiced in 


Coventry had formerly two pariſh churches, 
that of the Holy Trinity, and that of St. Michael, 


which being found tootſmall to contain half the inha- 


birants, an act paſſed in 1734, for making the pariſh 
church of Bablack, in Coventry, a pariſh church, 


&c. 
Though it has but three churches, it has four 


at the ſouth end of the town 
the only remains of a church 
to a of Grey Friars. 52 
In the c of St. Michael, which is a fine 
fabric of Gothic architecture, is a curious piece of 
painting, lately erected for an altar-piece, by ſome 
— to reſemble thoſe that are ſeen in 
popiſh churches abroad, than the true Proteſtant 
ſimplicity. But here is no cathedral as has been 
neither is the great church, fo called, ei- 


z there bei 
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At Meriden, a few miles above Coventry, a road 
branches off to 
emingbam, an hundred and ten miles from 
London. The town is large and very ulous, 
the COLE RT ng dry on the fide of a 
hall, lower part is watery. Vaſt numbers 
— employed here in the iron manufac- 
— a. — forts ; there being no 

ngland, nor indeed in the whole world, 
wad "Coch great quantities are made, and which 
are exported to all parts of the world. It was a 
lordſhip before the Norman conqueſt, which deno- 
mination it ſtill retains, being governed by two 
conſtables. Within theſe late years, it is greatly 
and enlarged, by many new buildings, 
both public and private ; particularly a church, 
buile by virtue of an at of parliament, paſſed in the 
ſeventh year of Queen Anne, which is dedicated to 
St. Philip; a charity ſchool, wherein are maintained 
and taught ſeventy boys, and thirty girls; and a free 
-{chool founded and bandfomely endowed, 
by King Edward VI. now built in a Pately and 
commodious form. The old church is dedicated 
to St. Martin, and is a large ſpacious building, and 
ſaid to be four or five hundred years old, but the 
name of the founder is not handed down to poſ- 


terity. The weſt end is ornamented with a very 
handſome ſpire, but as the part of the town where 
it ſtands is low, it is not much taken notice of; it 


meaſures about ſeventy yards, or upwards, from the 
to the weatter-cock. In the tower is a very 
excellent ring of ten bells, with a ſet of 
chimes, which play ſeven tunes upon the barrel. The 
church, which is built with foft, red, ſandy ſtone, 
being much decayed, was cafed over with brick in 
the year 1692. 

St. Philip's church has likewiſe a Her 
ten bells, and chimes. 8 is alſo 


of 
a very 
* 
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and neat chapel, built of brick, conſecrated in the 
year 1750, in the pariſh of St. Martin. 
Another road turns off at Meriden, to 
Sutton Colefield, an hundred and five miles from 
London. This pariſh is large and delightfully 
fituated, in an excellent air, among pleaſant woods, 
but in a barren ſoil. It has a chaſe, or foreſt, as it 
was firſt called, which extended to the banks of 
the Thame and Bourne. The ancient Ikenild-ftreet 
runs h part of it. In the reign of King 
VIII. when this manor was in the crown, 


e 


2 
1 


5-2, B. 


4 
+ 


very high hill, by the 
river Cole. The fpire of the church may 
at a great diftance every way. 

In Coleſhill pariſh is a piece of 
ter · naſter piece, given by one of 
Digbies, to encourage children to 
prayer; for every houſe-keeper in the 


ing, to church, where kneeling he 
prayer to the under-maſter, who rewards him with 


a penny. 

Below this in a valley, is the park and 
ſeat of the family of the Digbies. The houſe is an. 
cient, and the fituation low, which renders it bad 
in winter, but in ſummer it is exceedingly pleaſant, 
having the fine river ſerpentizing through the park, 
and the verdure continuing all „ 
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moſt other around it are burnt up. It is 
mile from Meriden, is 
the ſeat of the Earl of A 


tonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, eighty-five 

London. This town is chiefly noted for i 
number of butchers. Here was formerly a 
ſuppoſed to have been built in the 
Stephen ; and the inhabitants have a 


is alſo another ſchool, and an alms-houſe, for teach- 
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taining fix poor widows for ever; none to be ad- 
mitted under ſixty years of age. This charity was 
the gift of Mr. Richard Elborow, of Rugby, in 
1707. 

1 raxball, in this county, had likewiſe a nun- 
nery formerly, to which the whole manor was 
given in the reign of King Stephen. This manor 
was purchaſed by the late Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 
the year 1713. 

Shuckborough, is noted for one of its ancient 


Lords, Richard Shuckborough, Eſq. knighted by 
King Charles I. He was preſent at the battle of 


Ede: ge-hill, and after the taking of Banbury caſtle, 
— his Majeſty's retreat from thoſe parts; he 
went to his own feat, and fortified himſelf on the 
top of Shuckborough-hill, where being attacked 
by the parliament forces he bravely defended him- 
ſcli, till he fell, with moſt of his tenants about 


him. He was carried priſoner to Kenilworth caſ- 


tle, where he recovered, and was obliged to pur- 
chaſe his liberty at a very dear rate. This fatnity 
bear in their arms three mullets, which extremely 
reſemble the aſtroites, or ſtar-ſtones, that are often 
ploughed up in the neighbouring fields. It ap- 
pears, their anceſtors had lands here as far back 
as in the reign of King John. 

Ather ſton, on the Stour, is noted for for- 
merly had a monaſtery of Auguſtine Friars. The 
cheeſe· factors buy up great quantities of its cheeſe, 
(at the great 4141 
— 9 which they carry to Stour bridge fair. 

The town is pretty large and well built, with 

a chapel of caſe, and there is a charity ſchool, 
wha twenty girls are taught to read, 2 ſew, 
and ſpin linen and jerſey. 

Newenbam Regis, almoſt oppoſite to Rugby, and 


near the river Swift, is noted for its medicinal wa- 
ters that come from three ſprings, ſuppoſed to be 
percolated 
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15 fanny in the voy ernment the i and 
at the time of the s ſurvey, was ſome- 
what larger than it is at preſent; for in Domeſday- 
book, we meet with towns which are now in the 
ſouth part of Rutlandſhire. 


It is bounded on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire ; 
on the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire ; and 


ſhire, and Lincolnſhire, parted by 


the north it is bounded y An 4 Rutland- 
which it is 
the rivers Welland and Little Avon ; and on the 


ty-ſix; and an hundred and twenty-five in compaſs; 
others reckon it forty-five where longeſt, and twenty 
where broadeſt, and about an hundred and twenty 
in circumference, containing five hundred and fifty 
thouſand acres. Mr. Templeman computes the 
length at fifty-one, the breadth at twenty-one, and 


the ſquare miles at ſix hundred and cighty-three. 


5 
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be air of it is ſo exceedingly pleaſant and whole- 
ſome, by reaſon of its diſtance from the ſea, and 
all manner of marſhes, (excepting that ſmall tract 
called the fen land about Peterborough) that the 
there are in any other county in England, of equal 
bigneſs ; there being ſcarce a village in it but has 
one or more. And the above mentioned 
tract, towards Lincolnſhire and Cambridgeſhire, is 
often overflowed, by great falls of water from the 
uplands in the rainy ſeaſon, yet the inhabitants 
never ſuffer it to lay long, even in the winter fea- 
ſon, to prejudice the air, of which the healthful- - 
neis and longevity of the people is a plain proof. 

The foil is very fruitful both in tillage and paſ- 
turage, but it is not well ſtocked with wood; nor 
by reaſon of its diftance from the fea, can it be 
ſupplied with coals as duly as other counties, ſo 
that winter fuel here is extremely dear; though ſince 
the river Nen has been made navigable to Nor- 
thampton, they are helped in theſe articles. 
It abounds with ſheepand other cattle, wool, pigeons 
and ſalt- petre; and it has been obſerved that there is 
leſs wafte in this than in any other county 
of England, there being but one barren heath in 
it, and that near Whittering. It is a plain, level 
country, and ſo populons, that from ſome places 

be no leis than thirty ſteeples at one view. 
Its manufactures are, ferges, tammies, ſhalloons, 
boots and ſhoes. 

It is well watered with freſh” rivulets and rills, 
deſides the five great rivers, the Nen, Welland, 
Ouſe, Leam, and Charwell; the two laſt of which, 
and the Nen, ſpring out of one hill near Cateſhy 
and Helliden, in the hundred of Fauſley, from 
whence the Charwell runs to the ſouth, and the 
Leam to the weft, which, as it haſtens to the Se- 
vern, is received by the Avon, and the Nen * 

an Wa 
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wards the caſt. The Nen, which is the moſt con- 


try. 
than Allerton-mills. The Welland, 


which runs, 
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det 4 

The pattures, =" ry may are the Roman 
camp. St. Werberg, daughter of King Wolf here, 
and abbeſs to the nunnery in this place, had here a 


chapel. Abundance of very fre fone, an many 

Roman coins have been dug 
Morton, in his Natural Hiſlop of this this _ 

gives us a deſcription 1 

ment, diſcovered in the year 1699, in Horſſtone 

meadow, at Netherſly ford. The work conſiſted of 

little bricks or tiles, artificially tinged with colours, 


as ſmooth as poliſhed marble. 1 his is imagined 
to have been the burial place of ſome Roman fami- 


ly, as they did not allow of interment in their 
cities. 
The church at berg ferd, in this part of the 


NC. 39 Hove Fry CG non 
a burial place of Romans; for in digging a 


grave in the church-yard, was found an urn, with 
aſhes in it. 


At Calworth, about fix miles eaſt of Towceſter, 
and in its neighbourhood, are found the aftroites, 
| or 


kingdom, 


ſeat 
by 
had the w 
* Mr. Y 


commotion raed by the rebellion 


angie 


uced many of our kings to hold their 
In the year 1460, a battle was fought here, when 
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tember 3, 1675, 
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hood of Charlton ſay it was an apothecary's ſho 
Villither Ob ver © camp belenghan ts he ebake, 
who encamped themſelves when the Romans in- 
vaded them within woods, or of the Saxons or 
Daaes, is not poſitively afferted.” 

The great road to Hornby in Lancaſhire, enters 
this county at 8 
L nine miles and a 

se river 
— n e 
many wells and ſprings in and about the town, 
fome of which are medicinal; other antiquaries 
think it was firſt called edlingborough. Queen Mary, 
wite to King Charles I. lay many weeks in this 
town, to drink the waters. This town was firſt 
| by the Danes, and it has fince been con- 
ſumed by a dreadful fire, which ned here in 
July, 1738. Ir began at a dyer's houſe in the 
town, 


about two in the afternoon, and in the ſpace 
of fix hours conſumed near two hundred and twenty 


houſes, beſides out-houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. 
amounting in the whole to upwards of eight 
hundred, moſtly in the ſouth and eaft parts of 
the town. It has fince been rebuilt in a more beau- 
tiful manner, is populous, and carries on a great 


trade in corn; hone is alt a very conſiderable lace 
9 


John made this a market town, at the peti- 
* the monks of Crowland, who were then poſ- 
ſeſſed of the manor. The buildings are of a kind 
of red ſtone, and their foundation is chiefly on a 
red ſtone rock. 
Kettering, ſeventy-ſeven miles from London, is 
pleaſantly firuate on a riſing ground, by a river 
that runs into the Nen. This town is handfome 
and populous, and employs a great number of hands 
in the manufacture of ſerges, ſhalloons, and tam- 
mies. I his woollen trade was introduced here by 


G one 
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one Mr. Jordan. Here is a ſeſſions- houſe for the 
cy, a church, a ſmall hoſpital, and a charity- 
for twenty girls, who are taught, clothed and 
maintained, chiefly by 1 
what they earn in ſpinning of Jerfies. 
Near this town, on the left, is 


Rothwell, or Rowell, a pretty good market town, 
with a noted horſe-fair. This town s called Aes- 


cho that will repeat twelve or thirteen ſyllables very 
diſtin, and is formed by the ſquare tower of the 


church. 
eighty-ſeven miles from London, is 


Rockingham, 
fituate on the river Welland, and had a caftle built 
by William the Conquer, which 
to the Earls of Albermarle. It ftood 
in a part called Rockingham foreſt, whi 
rime of the ancient Britons, extended 
the Welland to the Nen, and was famous 
for iron works. Great quantities of Slags, i. e. 
refuſe of the iron ore is met with in the 
fields. It extended, according to a ſurvey 
1641, near fourteen miles in py 
end of Middleton's woods to the town of Wonsford, 
and five miles in breadth from Br: 
Welland ; but is now diſmemt 
ſmall parcels, by the in 
towns, and divided into three bailiwicks. In ſe- 
veral of its woods great quancities of charcoal are 
mats of the myo of wen, of which nay wins 
loads are ſent every year to Peter h. There 


is a ſpacious plain in it called Rockinghamſhire, 
which is common to the four towns of Collingham, 


Rockingham, 
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North of Thrapſton, is 
Oundle, eighty-one miles from London. The 
name is a contraction for Aroundale, and it is almoſt 
ſurrounded by the river Nen, over which it has 
two handſome bridges. The town is but ſmall, 
yet it is uniformly built, with a neat church, a free- 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe, founded by Sir William 
Laxton, Lord Mayor of London, and ſupported 
by the Grocers Company in London. The north 
b-idge is particularly remarked by travellers for its 
number of arches, and the cauſey leading to it. 
This town is alſo noted for a well that ſometimes 
makes a drumming noiſe, which the country peo- 
pe think preſages a war or ſome great calamity. 
Fetberingbay Caftle, about three miles from Oun- 
dle, on a branch of the river Nen; is noted for bei 
the place where King Richard III. was born, and 
for the impriſonment and decollation of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It ſeems to have been very ſtrong, 
and had a high mount or keep, ſurrounded with a 
ceep ditch, but it is for the moſt part demoliſh- 
ed, and the materials carried off. Some ſay it was 
ceftroyed by order of King James I. in revenge for 
is mother's ſufferings. It was formerly the feat of 
dmund Langley, Duke of York, whoſe body was 
buried in the collegiate church here; a very fine 
building, founded by Edward Duke of York in 
1435, wherein were magnificent monuments for 
himſelf and his nephew, Richard Duke of York ; 
of whom the former was killed at the battle of 
Agincourt, and the latter at Wakefield. The chan- 
of ware (hey were buried was deſtroyed at the ſup- 
mon; but the monuments were reſtored by 
Queen Elizabeth. The church windows are filled 
with handſome painted glaſs, ſaved by a ſum of 
money to the ſoldiery in the civil war. The figures 
repreſented are St. Denys, St. Guthlac, Archbiſhop 
Scrope, &c. 
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out apprentices 
or 1 ag children to ſpin and read, the 
ge of whale education is chiefly defrayed by 


is a little village called 
Caftor, the ancient Durobrivz of the Romans, and 
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directly through it, and ſtill retains its high ridge. 
ere 
meadow along the bank, then forms an angle, and 
full north. Caſtor is above half a mile 
it, upon the hill. A part of the foundation of 
the old Roman camp is ſtill viſible in 
to the north-weſt corner of the church, 
wall of the houſe where the miniſter lives. 
known by the | of the mor- 
of the white Bre country. 
lay the city; for below the churc 

is full of foundations and moſaics. 
a piece of old Roman pavement in the 


in a 
oman coins have been diſcover- 
of a field betwixt the 


coins have becn ploughed up, there 
a tract which runs quite through this z It 
Conyburrow's way, a corruption made 
country people for Lady Kyneburga : this is 
pavement, and the road laid with a 
gravel; this cauſing it to be nearly 
n, makes the ſuperſtitious vulgar believe it to 
; by the above lady, who relate 
lowing traditionary ſtory, of its having been 

her name. viz. 
meburga having had her honour at- 
from the ruffian through thoſe fields ; 
path ſhe rook was thus miraculouſly 
as a trophy of her purity and inno- 
ſeen in future ages, 2 4 be diſtin- 
the name of Kincbur” way. How- 
ver, 
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ever, it is certain, that this lady was greatly eft:em- 
ed tor her chaſtity and extraordinary fanctity. And 
it is probable, ſays Marton, that the people, obſerv- 
ing the remains of a ſtreet, or cauſey, in the field, 
the memory of the famous faint being trefh in their 
minds, and that of the Roman city quite loft, they 
attributed that to che former which belonged to the 
latter.“ 0 

The above lady built a religious houſe, which 
ſtood caſt of the church, and ſome part of it ſtill 
remains. This meadow is now called [Norman Gate 

mitead of Dorman Gate Field; and the Roman 
coins found here are called Dorman pence, from 
Caer Dorm, or Dormcaeſter, the ancient name of the 
City that was built here. 

Part of the church is an antique building, but 
new modelled. Upon a ſtone over the choir door 
is a curious inſcription, importing, that the church 
was conſecrated on the 17th of April, 1114. The 
ſteeple ſtands in the middle of the church. The 
tower is a fine piece of ancient architecture, with 
ſemi-circular arches. The ſquare well by the porch 
is Roman, ſurrounded with hewn ſtone ; and though 
it ſtands on a hill, the water is very high. At the 
eaſt end of the church is a very old croſs. 

A little higher up the river, near Wonsford- 
bridge, a gold coin was found, which was in the pol- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Maurice Johnſon, an eminent coun- 
ſellor. 

The whole town of Caſtor takes in three ſquares 
of full three hundred feet each, two of which are 
allotted to the caſtle ; the third is an arca lying tothe 
eait before it. From under the caſtle walls, almoſt. 
quite round, riſe many quick ſprings ; but of theſe 
the Syfor ſpring is the moit noted, having now 
four fluxes of water, from between the joints of 
great tones, laid flat like a wall, and joined toge- 
ther with Kad, probably by the Ronans, being un- 

1 d. 
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der their wall. It is over - ſnaded by 
trees. Its name is Saxon, which ſigniſies pure, 
which appellation it well deſerves. The Roman 
way is ſtil] to be feen, and is now called the Forty- 
foot-way, paſſing from Gunworth Ferry and Petet- 
1 borough to Stamford. This, as the antiquaries are 
| of opinion, was the great road into the north, which 
| is fince turned from Stilton in Huntingdonſhire, to 
Wandſworth or Wandsford, where is a very 
bridge over the river Nyne ; which, coming 
from N as we have obſerved already, 
paſſed thence by Peterborough, and fo into the Fen 
Wandsford was the ancient northern road uſed by 
the Romans ; for it is evident, that the great Ro- 

uſeway is ſtill ſeen on the left-hand of that 
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Grantham, to the town of Ancaſter, where a Roman 
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ſuppoſed to have been 
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of diſtinction. In the 


5 the ſeat of 
was 
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Peterbotough, 
R. John, a 
1720. 


ed in the 


This 


2 
are ſome ſine 


marble ſtatues, which 


antique 


are placed buſtos of Baſſia - 
aracalla, and others. The antiquities were 


Brackley, 


page 316, Vol. II. 
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Brael ler, fixty-four miles from London. Irs 
yaine bgnifics a place full of brake or tern, accord- 
ing to Camden, It is ſituated near the head of the 
Ouſe, on the borders of Oxtordfhire, and is ſup- 
2 to be the third borough ertcted in England. 

t was formerly a famous ſtaple for wool, by the 
removal of which it declined. It is 4- corporate 
town, governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and 
twenty. ix burgeſſes. Here are two par ſh churches, 
it formerly had a college, which is now converted 
into a free grammar ſchool. 

Borghton or Buckton Church, which ſrands 2bout 
three miles and a half of the town of Northampton, 
is a venerable and pictureſque ruin, which has 
eſcaped the notice of ſeveral who have written the 
hiſtory of this county. It was dedicated to St. 
John che Baptiſt. Great part is now fallen to de- 
cay, the tower and ſpire is ſtill remaining. In the 
cluirch-yard is the following epitaph : 


„Time was ] ſtood where thou doſt now, 

And view'd the dead, as thou doſt me, 
Fre long thou'ht lie as low as I, 
And others Rand and look on thee.” 


| Beaghten, the noble ſeat of the late Duke of 
Montague, is wortay the traveller's notice. The 
hot ic is handſome, but the fituation not the moſt 
elig ible in this county. It was erected by the firſt 
Duke of Montague, fomew!.at after the model of 
the palace at Verſailles , the treble wings project- 
ing.. and expanded, orming a cone, or ſpace, 
w:uer and wider, in proper ftades, anſwering to the 
»ings, the body of the houlte cloſing the whole 
vicw. 

1 he hall is a very noble room; on the cicling is 
a convocation of the gods, edmrably painted, as 
are many luits ci roons, ttair-caſes, gallerics, &c. 
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es, terraces, &c. The caſcade is very 
fine, and a river the whole length of the 
gardens, in diverſified moſt agreeably to complete 
The park is walled round with brick, finely 
with trees, and in excellent order; the whole 
forming er. | 
At ton, about 2 mile from Boughton, 
ſtands another of the ſtone croſſes, erefted by King 
Edward I. in memory of his Queen Eleanor. 

There is alſo a ſtone crofs at F:/lougbby, one ſtone 
is five yards It had like to have fell a vitim 
to the fanatical rage of the parliament's ſoldiers, - 
who had tied ropes about it to pull it down, bad 
quenched their ery zeal wth the more pore and 
quenc with the more potent ar- 

of ſtrong beer. | 

At Coſfinzton, near the river Wreke, is a vaſt 
barrow, oe handed ad fiky forr long, an hun- 


name, whe Te have been buried here. On 
the top are ſeveral double trenches cut in 
the turf, where lads and laſſes of the adjacent vil 


meet on Eaſter Monday, to recreate themſelves with 
cakes and ale. 


At -Eadbirough, is a ſtrong Roman camp eight 
hundred feet It commands a delightful pro- 


Near it is a petrifying ſpring. 
Near Goldſborough, between the ſprings of the 


Avon and Nen, was a Roman camp, which ſitua- 
ton 
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any river. The camp was fe- 


2 
cured 2 
broad and deep. 
Newport, on the borders of Staffordſhize, is a 
little market town, where is one of the nobleſt 
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Luffenham, in 4584 ; he {MD founded the ſchool at 
Okcham. By a ſtatuic of Henry VII. the ſtandard 
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the middle of it, though there are ſevera! brooks 


that run into it from moſt parts of the county, by 
which the inhabitants are fupplicd with water as 
wholctome as the air, and with plenty of freſh fiſh, 
and almoſt all the ſouth and eaſt Parts in particular, 
have good ſupplies from the river Weiland, » hich 
ſeparates it from Northamptonſhire and Leiceſter- 


ſhire. 
The ſoil is very fruitful both in corn and paſ- 


ture; which feeds many cattle, eſpecially ſheep, 
whoſe wool is obſerved to be more red than tian in 
any other county, which colour is attributed to the 


redneſs 


peculiar to the foil. The vale of Cat- 


moſs in particular, where the town of Okenham 


is not the leaſt inferior in fertility to the 
Vales of White-horſe and Belvoir. It ali produces 
abundance of wood for firing. 

This county is included in the See of Peterbo- 

and ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Arch- 
deacon of Northampton. It gives title of Duke to 
the family of Manners, but ſends no more members 
iament than the two knights of the ſhire. 
Rutland was never peitered with monaſteries, 
reckoned as one of the greateit happineſs this coun- 
ry has enjoyed. 

After having croſſed the river Welland and Eye, 
in the road from Rockingham, we enter this county 
at Caldecot, about four miles from whence, is 

Uppingbam, ninety-two miles from London. It 


"is the ſecond town of the county, and the only re- 
maining one that has a market. The town is near, 


compact and well built, and has a well frequented 


market for cattle, corn, &c. Mr. Camden is of opi- 


nion, that it owes its name to its ſituation on a 
riſing ground. Here is an hofpital and a free- 
ſchuol built by Mr. Johnfcn. the miniſter of North 


of 
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of the weights and meaſures of this county, was 
appointed to be kept in this town. Its church is 
a rectory, of which the Biſhop of London is pa- 
tron. The Brand here is noted for horſe- races. 

Near this place is Lydington, noted for an hoſpi- 
tal or alms-houſe, which was founded by Thomas 
Lord Burleigh, for a warden, twelve poor men and 
two poor women, which he called Jeſus's hoſpital. 
It was formerly a palace of the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
who had alſo a market here. 

Okebam, ninety-cight miles and a quarter from 
London, is the capital town of the county, it being 
the ſhire town for the aſſizes, and for tranſacting all 
other public affairs. It is finely ſituated in the cich 
valley of Catmoſs. | 

In the reign of King Richard II. an hoſpital was 
founded here, by William Dalby, of Exton, for 
twelve men, and two chaplains, to pray for 
the good eſtate of the King and his Queen, and 
after their death for their fouls ; and in like man- 
ner for the founder and his wife, whoſe daughter 
and heireſs was married to Roger Flore, or Flower, 
whoſe family had a ſeat and a freehold eftate here 
of above an hundred acres of land. This hoſpital 
is ſtill in being, but extremely decayed and im- 
poveriſhed, different from its firſt inſtitution. 
About the year 1584, Mr. Johnſon, miniſter of 
North Luffenham, by his charitable collections, 
and eſpecially by the help of concealed lands, which 
he begged of Queen Elizabeth, built and endowed 
an hoſpital here, called Chriſt's hoſpital, and a free 
ichool. 

This town is particularly remarkable for an an- 
cient cuſtom ſtill kept up, viz. That the firſt time 
any peer of the realm comes through this town, he 
ſhall * an horſe-ſhoe to nail upon the caſtle gate, 
and if he refuſe, the bailiff of the manor has power 
to ſtop his coach, and take one off from one or 

| I other 
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other of his horſes; but this is generally compound- 
ed for with money, and in proportion to the ſum 
given, a ſhoe is made dings or leſs, with the do- 
nor's name, and the date of the gift ſtamped u 

It, and then nailed to the caſtle hall gate. Some 
of them are gilt, and curiouſly wrought, and over 
the judge's fear, where he fits at the aſſizes, there 
is one of very curious workmanſhip, which is five 
feet and a half in length, and cf a proportionable 
breadth. It is not doubted but this cuſtom is de- 
rived from the ancient Lords of the town of the 
_ family, whole arms are three horſe-ſhoes, 
whoſe name imports ſmiths, or workers in iron, who 
are horfe-ſho ce makers. 

In the year 1619, the famous dwarf, Jeffery 
Hudſon, was born here; he was fcarce eighteen 
N in height when he was a year old, though 

eis father was luſty, as were all his cther children. 
The dwarf being taken into the family of the late 
Puke of Buckin: ham, at Burleigh on the Hill, and 
the court bei ng then on a pregreis there, he was 
terved up to table in a cold pyc. Between the ſe- 

venth and thirtieth year of his age, he did not 
much, but a little atter he hot up to three feet nine 
inches, the ſtatue which he remained in till his 
death. 

After the marriage of King Charles I. with Hen- 
rietta Maria of Pre nce, he was ptreſented to that 
Queen, who kept him as her dwarf. When the 
civil war broke out, he was a captain of horie in 
the King's ſervice, but going with the Queen into 
France, killed the brother of Lord Crofts in a 
combat on heric-back, for which he was expelled 
the court; upon which he went to fra, was taken 
by a Turkiſh pirate, and after having remained a 
ſlave many years in Barbary, was redeemed and 
came to England., where he lived feveral years, 
upon pen aliens from che Duke cf Buckingham and 

other 
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other noblemen, but being a papiſt was taken up 
in 1678, for the popiſh plot, and put into the 
Gatehouſe, where he lay a conſiderable time, but 
was at laſt diſcharged, and died in 1682. 

The people of theſe parts uſed to go in pilgrimage 
to a ſpring in thĩs pariſh, called Our Lady's Well, where 
offerings were made to the Virgin Mary and St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel. All Saints church is 2 fine 
ſtructure, with a ſpire. A charity ſchool was 
opened here in 1711, for teaching twelve boys 
and as many girls, who are all clothed, and the lat- 
ter taught ro ſew, knit and ſpin. The aſſizes are 
held in the ſhire hall in the caſtle. 

Cotteſmore, in the hundred of Alſtow, is me- 
morable for the charity of the Lady Harrington, 
of Exton, who in 1616 purchaſed a rent-charge of 
an hundred pounds a year, to be iſſuing ou: of this 
manor, and left it to be divided quarterly for ever, 
among the poor of ſeven pariſhes in this county. 
Market, or Marged Overton, | in the ſame hundred, 
had the latter name from its fituatioa on a hill. 
Mr. Camden ſuppoſes this to be the Marig.dunum 
of Antoninus, which is the more probable, from 
the great quantity of Roman coins that have been 
found here, for the exact correſpondence from the 
diſtance of other ftations, and from the Britiſh 
word | Marge, | i. e. limeſtone, with which the inhabi- 
tants*manure their grounds. 

This county, though ſmall, is famous for abun- 
dance of fine ſeats of gentlemen, and ſome of the 
firſt rank ; as, particularly, the Earls of Gainſbo- 

rough and Winchelſea. The laft is an ancient ſcat 
erected by John Lord Harrington. There was a 
= it for the parliament in the civil wars, 
2 being r as 

King's forces came, they quitted it after 
SIS houſe and rich — The 
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The late Farl of Nottingham, at a very great 


expence, rebuilt the ancient feat of Burghley on 
the Hill, near Okeham, and on the edge of the 
Vale of Catmoſs. This ſituation is as fine as moſt 
in England, and the houle is worthy of the ſitua- 
tion. The houſe is noble, with curious paintings, 
a fine library, and delightful gardens, park, &c. 

At Lynaon, in this little county, are depoſited the 
remains of the learned Mr. William Whiſton, with 
the following memorial of him : 

* Here lies the body of the Reverend Mr. Wil- 
liam Whifton, M. A. ſome time proſeſſor of the 
mathematics in the Univerſity of Cambridge; who 
was born Dec. 9, 16%, and died Aug. 22. 1752. in 
the eighty- fifth year of his age. 

* FErdued with an excellent genius, indefatiga- 
ble in labour and ſtudy, he became learned in divi- 
nity, antient hiſtory, chronology, philoſophy and 
mathematics. 

« Fertile in ſentiment, copious in language, ſkil- 
ful to convey inſtruction, he introduced the Neu- 
ronian philoſophy, then buried in the deep receſſes 
of geometry, into public knowledge; and thercb 
diſplayed the wonderful works of God. | 

„More deſirous todiſcover his will, he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to the examination and ſtudy ot the holy 
ſcripture. Reſolved to practice it, he ſacrificed great 
worldly advantages, and greater expectations, that he 
might preſcrve the teſtimony of a conſcience. 

Firm perſuaded of the truth and importance 
of revealed religion, he exerted his utmoſt abilities 
to enforce the evidence, to explain the doctrine, 
and to promote the practice of chriſtianity ; wor- 
ſhipping, with the moſt profound ſubmiſſion and 
adoration, the ſupreme Majeſty of one God and 
Father of all, through the interceſſion and media- 
tion of our Lord Chrift Jeſus, by the grace and in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit; and teftitying the fin- 
ai £38 cerity 
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cerity of his profeſſion by the due obedience of an 
holy life. 

Strictly tenacious of his integrity, equally fer- 
vent in piety and charity, ardent to promote the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind, zealous in 
the purſuit of truth, and practice of virtue, he per- 
ſevered with faith and patience, ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of LEES 
Lord, through many trials and much tribulation, 
to the end of his courſe, —_—— for 
paradife, in a firm affurance of & 
tion to evetlaſting life and + 

4 Remember, reader, whoever thou art, if * 
canſt not attain to the meaſure of his learning and 
knowledge, that it is in thy power to equal him in 
piety, probity, holineſs, and other chriſtian graces, 
and that thou may*ft thereby obtain, together with 
him, through the mercies of God, and merits of 
Chriſt. 2 place in the Kingdom of Glory.” — 


_— 
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NORFOLK CIRCUIT 


Comprebends the fix following Connties, viz. Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, Suffolk and Norfolk. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


S bounded on the weſt by Huntingdonſhire and 
Bedfordſhire ; on the ſouth by Hartfordſhire and 
Eſſex; on the north by Lincolnſhire ; and on the 
eaſt by Norfolk and Sutfolk. Mr. Templemax com- 
putes its extent as iollows, forty miles in length, 
twenty-five in bre dtù, and an area of feven hun- 
dred and cight ſquare miles. It hes in the dioceſe 
of Ely, and ſends ſix members to parkament, viz. 
two tor the ſhire. two for the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and two for the town. 
its air and foil are very different, according to its 
different parts: the air is very good about Cam- 
bridge, and all the ſouth and eaſt parts; but damp 
and toggy, and therefore not ſo wholeſome in the 
Ille of Fly, and other northern low watery tracts 
that are part of the great level of the fens. called 
Bedford Level, and often ſubject to inundations. 
The foil, however, in general is very fruitful, the 
dry barren parts being greatly improved in fome 
places, and the rents ,;reatly advanced. Its chief 
commodities are, excclicat good corn, eſpecially 
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barley, of which they make vaſt quantities of malt; 
cattle, butter, ſaffron, coleſeed, hemp, fiſh, and 
wild-fowl. The principal manufactures of this 
county are paper and baſkets. 

Its greateſt rivers are, 1. The Ouſe, which riſes 
in Northamptonſhire ; and, after having watered 
the counties of Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire, 
runs through this from weſt to eaſt, dividing it 
into two and is navigable from Cambridge to 
Lynn in Norfolk, when it falls into the ocean. 
2. The Cam, fo called by the Britons, to denote its 
crooked courſe, which rifes in Hartfordſhire, and 
falls into the Ouſe at Streatham Meer, near Thet- 
ford. 3d. The Welland, which comes out of Nor- 

ire, and runs into the German ocean, 
through the Waſh. The others that deſerve any 
mention are, the Glene, the Witham, and the 
Granta : that called Morton's Lean, now Peterbo- 
ny does embanked, is navigable from Wiſbich 
to city. 

The Fens in Camden's time, were divided into 
iſles, ditches and drains, the county being fo ſitu- 
ated as to be the drain of thirteen ſeveral counties; 
for all the water from the middle of England, ex- 
what 1s diſcharged by the Thames and 
Trent, falls for moſt part into theſe Fens. In 
the ſummer they abounded with paſtures, but in the 
winter and wet ſeaſons, they were fo overflowed, 
that they looked like a fea; and their chief pro- 
duce, beſides fiſh and fowl, was ſedges and turt for 
firing, reeds for thatching, and willows and ofiers 
for baſkets. 
The greateſt level of the fens, called Bedford 
Level, conſiſts of about thirty thoufand acres of 
marſhy „ In the counties of Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Huntingdon, Northampion and Lincoln, as 
well as this ſhire, and the Ifle of Ely. vw 
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fens are bounded on all ſides except towards the ſea, 
with high lands, which encompaſs it almoſt in the 
form of an horſe-ſhoe. They appear to have been 
formerly dry land, by the ruins of houſes, large 
trees, &c. and a ſmith's forge was once diſcovered 
about fixteen feet deep, with horſe-ſhoes, and all 
the tools belonging to it. How, or when this, 
which was once reckoned a beautiful country, came 
to be ſo c hiſtory does not ſay; but it is 
fi to have been owing to a violent breach or 
inundation of the ſea, or the effect of one or more 
earthquakes. The inhabitants of the towns in and 
about the fens, ſuffered fo much from the 
waters in the ſummer, and were put to ſuch ſhifts 
in winter for proviſions, that ſeveral attempts were 
made to drain them from the time of Henry VI. 
and divers commiſſions of ſewers were granted for 
cleaning and opening the out falls of the water 
into the ſea, but without ſucceſs. In the reign of 
King Charles I. Francis Earl of Bedford, having 
agreed with the inhabitants to have ninety-five thou- 
ſand acres of land, proceeded in this undertaking 
to the expence of ten thouſand pounds himſelf and 
company ; but, it not being ſufficiently drained, 
the King himſelf undertook it for fixty-nine thou- 
fand acres more: by his death a ſtop was put to 
it, till 3 Duke of Bedford, in 1649, under 
took it again for the former proportion of ninety- 
five thouland acres, 1 Rs hs br | 2 
hundred thouſand pounds more it was completed, 
to the great advantage of the country, by making 
its air better, and its commodities cheaper, though 
to the ruin of many of the ſharers, who had ex- 
pended more money than the whole ninety-five 
thouſand acres were worth. King Charles II. tak- 
ing into conſideration the great expence which had 
attended this work, as well as the vaſt im 
of it, recommended the affair to his parliament, 
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who in the fifteenth of his reign, paſſed an act, en- 
titled, * An act for ſettling the drains of the great 
level of the Fen, called Bedford Level ;”” by virtue 
of which * were ſettled, and a 
corporation eſtabliſhed for its government and pre- 
ſervation, conſiſting of a governor, fix bailiffs, 
twenty conſervators and commonalty, in whom by 
the ſaid act are inveſted eighty- three thouſand acres, 

of the faid ninety-five thouſand acres to be 
Rel of the manor of Greenwich, in free and 
common ſoccage. Of the remaining twelve thou- 
ſand acres, ten thouſand were veſted in the King, 
who affigned the ſame to his brother, the Duke of 
York, and the two thouſand reſidue to the Earl of 
Portland. 

In theſe fens are ſeveral decoys, in which incre- 
dible quantities of wild fowl are taken during the 
ſeaſon ; there being no leſs than three thouſand cou- 
ple a week 1 from one 
decoy not far from Ely. 
oining the road we left at Royſton in Herts, 
we enter this county at the ſouth-eaſt part of it, 
and proceed on to 

Caxton, forty-nine miles from London. It is a 
little market town between Royſton and Hunting- 
don ; it is noted for having produced two very 
mous men, William de Caxton, the firſt Printer in 
England, who died in the year 1486, and the Hiſ- 
torian, Matthew Paris. 

The Roman way, called Ermine-fſtreet, paſſes 
from Arrington north-weſt, through Holm, into 
this town, and fo on to Popworth, higher up in 
the fame road. The three laſt mentioned places are 
villages only. 

There are ſeveral gentlemens feats 
but the chief is Wimple-hall, formerly built at a 
vaſt expence, by a late Earl of Radnor. It is at 

| preſent 
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rene 
hough an enormous expence has been laid out 
on this building, and the gardens, yet they can nei- 
ther boaſt of much taſte or beauty. 
Great quantities of Saffron are in theſe 
parts, fo that the market, which was formerly held at 
Saffron Walden in Eſſex, is now held at Linton, a 
ſmall market town in this county, about five miles 
diftance. This town is of no other note, except that 
a Roman military way falls into the Ikenning here. 
The lands here are very much troubled with a 
bad weed, called melilot; whoſe ſeeds mixi 
among the corn in great quantities, gives the 
a nauſeous taſte, very diſagreeable to | 


Near this town is a noble ſeat of the Right Hon. 
Lord Montfort, called Horſebeath-ball. The houſe 
ſtands on an eminence, fo as to command a proſpect 
to the fide of the county, which is up- 
twenty miles. The building is lofty, and 
the apartments large; but the two ſtair-cafes on 
the hall, occupy ſuch large ſpaces as 


, 1 
1 
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to this park from Linton, and thraugh the park 
are made very good, though it is in a very dirty 


country. 

From Puckridge in Hartfordſhire, the road leads 
to Lynn in Norfolk, paſting through | 
Cambridge and Eh, i in t county, the firſt of 


which is fifty-one miles from London. This town 


is famous for its Univerſity, and has a privilege of 
ſending members to parliament, which Ely, though 
a City, "has not. 
The name is derived from its fituation on the 
banks of the river Cam, which forms ſeveral iſlands 
8 and divides the town into two 
» that are joined by a large ſtone bridge. It 
188 ancient, that it was known in the time 
of the Romans, and is frequently to be met with 
in the oldeſt hiſtories of Britain. It ſuffered much 


by the Danes, who kept a ſtrong garriſon here, till 


Edward the Elder 5 it in 921, to awe the rebel- 


lious monks of Ely. William the Conqueror erect- 
ed a caſtle here, which was ſtrong and ſtately, and 
had in it, beſides other ſpacious ts, a moſt 
magnificenthall. This neglected, and the ſtones 
and timber made uſe of for building the chapel of 
King's Hall, there is now only the gate: houſe re- 
maining, which i 1s the priſon, A an artificial high 
kill, op Fs ſteep aſcent, and level at 
After the death of William I. it was deſtroyed 

by fire and fword by Roger de Mo , to be 
revenged oa King Willam Rufus; Henry I. 
reſtored it, and granted it divers privileges, and in- 
corporated the town. In the barons wars, the out- 
laws, who had taken a refuge i in the Ifle of Elv, * 
quently plundered it, till Henry III. fecured it b 
deep ditc on the eaſt e the town, which 11 

des by the name of the King's Ditch. Wat Tyler and 

ack Straw, in their rebellion againſt King Richard 
II. entered the town, and burnt the ee | 
cor 
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The Jews being en- 


" The firſt public building we ſhall remark, is 


The SzgNATE-Houss. 
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men and doctors ; below them fits the regent, and 
yrs re ng pe > near the 14 Toa 
chancellor's chair is a robing 2 

- you ie wh re e 
and at the eaſt end are two other ſtair-cafes to aſcend 
the ſame gallery, which will contain eleyen hundred 


The foundation of it was laid June 22, 1722. 


It is built with white Portland ftone, adorned with 
between the double rows of faſh windows; 
the chapiters whereof are curiouſly IN a 
Kone balluſtrade fu 
middle of the grand front 
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The ſame beneficent King, not contented with 
on CE r 
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ſpec ki ſaid languages, gratis, 
Univerſity, to be nomi- 


the King, each of which is obliged to 
learn two, at leaſt, of the ſaid 


The ſame excellent Prince was pleaſed to ap- 
point twelve perſons, choſen out of each of the Uni- 
verſities, to be preachers in the royal chapel of 
Whitehall, at ſtated times, with handſome ſalaries; 
and declared, That he would cauſe a particular re- 
gard to be had to the members of the two Uni- 
verſities, in the diſpoſitions of thoſe benefices which 
ad + 

A very fine marble ftatue, done by Ryſbrack, 
of the late Duke of Somerſet, who was Chancellor 
of this Univerſity for above ſixty years was 
in July 1756, in the — ＋ at Cam 
on the right-hand of the eaſt door, juſt before the 
pillars that ſupport the gallery at the end. It ex- 


hibits 


twenty ſcholars of 
ted 


Ty 


DVCI SOMEERSETENSI | 

STRENVO IVRIS ACADEMICI DEFENSORI 

ACERRIMO LIBERTATIS PUBLICAE VIN- 

DICI STATVAM 

ARVM MATRONARVM MVNVS 

L. L. PONENDAM DECREVIT 
ACADEMIA CANTABRIGIENSIS 

QUAM PRAESIDIO SVO MVNIVIT 

AVXIT MVNIFICENTIA 
PER ANNOS PLVS SEXAGINTA 
CANCELLARIVS. 


That is, 


To Charles Duke of Somerſet, a ſtrenuous defender 
of the rights of the Univerſity, a zealous aſſertor 
of public liberty, this ſtatue, the gift of two 
excellent matrons, was willingly and de- 
ſervedly placed by the decree of the Univerſity, 
which he, Chancellor of it above fifty years, 
defended by his power, augmented by his mu- 
nificence. 


On 
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HANC STATVAM 

SVAE IN PARENTEM PIETATIS 

IN ACADEMIAM STUDIL 

MONVMENTVM 
ORNATISSIMAE FAEMINAE 
FRANCISCA MARCHIONIS DE GRANBY 
CONIVX 

CHARLOTTA BARONIS DE GVERNSEY 
S. P. FACIENDAM CVRAVERVNT 

M. DCC. LVI. 


That is, 


This ſtatue, a monument of filial duty to their pa- 
rent, of their affection for the Univerſity, the 
moſt accompliſhed ladies, Frances, wife of the 

Marquis of Granby, Charlotte, of Lord Guernſey, 

cauſed to be erected at their own expence, 1756. 


preſented to the Uni- 
verſity, by Peter Burrel, Junior, Eſq. 

In the year 1765, his Grace the Duke of New- 

caſtle, Chancellor of the Univerſity, placed a fine 

ſtatue of King II. in the Senate-houſe, 
to that of his Royal Father King George 
I. as a monument of gratitude to his Royal Mat- 
ter, and of regard to the Univerſity. On the 
front of the pedeſtal is the following inſcription : 


GEORGIO SECUNDO, 
Patrono ſuo, optime merenti, 
Temper Venerando 4 
Quod volenti populo, 
Juſtiſime humaniſſime, 

In pace & in bello 
Feliciter imperavit; 
L Quad 


— _ * a m 
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Suis Sumptibus, ponicuravit, 


Tnomas HoLLEs, 
Dux de Newcaſtle 
Academiz Cancellarius, 
A. D. 1766. 

That is, 
II. his ever reverend and truly deſerv- 
who happily governed, moſt juſtly 
, a willing people, in peace 


cheriſhed, enriched, adorned, 
of Cambridge: this ſtatue was 


f 


f 


i 
{| 


ZR Bf 
7 


Ht 


: 


of 


f 


1 


F 
1 


pO 


2 
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in for ſucceſs to the undertak · 
firſt ſtone, in the hollow part of which 
a great number of gold and ſilver pieces 

Majeſty's coin; and in another part 


1 
- 


18 
2 
4 


8.8. 


it, a copper plate, with the following inſcrip- 
Conſtantiæ 


' 
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Conſtantiæ æternitatique ſacrum 
Latus hoc orientale Bibliothecæ public 
itanniarum Regis 

Liberalitate locupletatæ 
Vetuſtate Lye inſtauravit 
Munificentia 


Philippi Comitis de Hardwick Angliz Cancellarii 
Academiz ſummi Seneſchalli 
Ac plurimorum Præſulum optimatum 
Aliorumque Academiz fautorum 
Propenſa in rei literariæ incrementum 


patrocinio, 0 
Circumſtante frequentiſſima Academicorum Corona: 
Prid. Kalend. Mai, M, cc, Lv. 

Sua manu ſolemniter poſuit 


| | 
1 
W | 
| 
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the ſame, of ſeveral eminent prelates, and other 


patrons of the Uni , warmly affected to the 
increaſe and ſplendor of le: T his immove- 
able ſtone, the inning of the work, under the 
laid auipices, 


ty. patronage, and procura- 
tion undertaken, and, by God's help, to be hap- 
pily in of a numerous aſſem- 
bly of the gentiemen of the Univerſity, the 
Chancellor thereof laid folemnly, with his own 
hand, on the laſt day of April, 1755. 


Some other benefaftions to this Univerſity, 
within theſe few years paſt, are as follow: 

On the-death of Mrs. Addenbroke, March 1720, 
widow of an eminent 224 55 of that name, the 
ſum of about four thouſand de vol ved to this 
Unĩverſity; which, by the s will, was to be 

applied to the building and fornifhing bead peo 
hoſpital in Cambridge, in which poor 

ple were to be admitted for | wo gratis. 
maſter and fellows of Catherine-hal} were ns, The 
truſtees of this charity. This hoſpital was erected 
a few years after ; but one of rhe executors of Mrs. 
Addenbroke, in whoſe hands the money ws lodged, 
failed, which put a ſtop to the com of this 
building. - But in the year 1758, the | 


money ng 

whoſe hands the money had been, they finiſhed the 
building with it. Dr. Walker, ſub-maſter of Tri- 
nity-col who died December 13, 1764, in his 
— 14 for ſixteen hundred 14 a 


of ground for a -garden, and made a 
yu it to the < —" and by his will 


left fifty pounds a year for the ſupport of ir. It 
has attained a very great degree of perfection. 

Dr. John Woodward, who died April 25, 1728, 
left to the Univerſity of Cambridge a tum of * 
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ip for Natural 


his collection of foſſils and other natural 
ries, and fuch a of his library moreover, 


as was 2 to ill his ſaid collection. 
1, PzTzz-Hovsz, 


Which was founded by Hugh Balſham, Biſhop 
23 Anno 1257, when only Prior of Ely. Bur 
es 
Ss, which exempted rom 
ras impokel an them by the rate for log: 
4 The endowment was fettled by the fame 
Hugh, when Biſhop, Anno 1284. for a maſter, 14 
fellows, &c, which number might be encreaſed or 
diminiſhed according to the improvement or dimi- 
„„ up 


= — — 


The * 1 called the ftone- 
parlour, where the fellows meet for buſineſs and re- 


creation, joins to the hall, and is tolerably large and 


wainſcotted ; the two pannels round the room 


. 


2. ClaxE-HaLL 


Was founded in the year 1340, by Richard Ba- 
dew, Chancellor of the Univerſity, and, in the 


year 
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year 1247, was rebuik by Lady Elizabeth Burk, 
Counteſs of Clare, m Suffolk. He had before 
' buiie an houſe called Univerſity-hall, wherein the 
ſcholars lived upon their own expence for 16 years, 
till it was accidentally deftroyed by fire. The 
founder, finding the charge of rebuilding would 
exceed his abilities, had the kind affiftance of the 
faid lady, through "whoſe liberality it was not only 
rebuilt, but endowed for the maintainance of one 
maſter, ten fellows, and ten ſcholars, and ſhe gave 
it the name of Clare-hall. It has been lately new- 
built, all of free-ftone, and is one of the neateſt 
and moſt uniform houſes in the Univerfity, and is- 


delightfully ſituated, the river Cam running thro? 
— 


3. PzMBROXE-HALL 


Was founded in the year 1343. by the Lady Mary 

St. Paul, Counteſs of F Pembroke, third wife to 
Audomare de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke; who 
having been unhappily flain at a tilting on his wed- 
— toy, ſhe intirely ſequeſtered herielf from all 
worldly delights, and, among other pious acts, 
built this college, which has been fince much aug- 
mented by the benefactions of others. 
This lady, other public and pious inſtitu- 
tions, founded Abbey in this county, of the 
order of St. Clare, and filled it with an abbeſs and 
nuns; and kindly ordained that the fellows of her 
(then intended) "collega ſhould viſit thoſe nuns, and 
ge them ghoſtly counſel when occaſion needed. 

The chapel, which is one of the moſt t and 
bet proportioned in the Univerfity, was wholly 
buiit by Matthew Wrenn, D. D. Biſhop. of Ely, 
formerly of this houſe; who died at Ely-houſe, in 
Holborn, 1667, aged eighty-one, and his body 
(after it was — was depoſited with great 

ſolemnity 


We e ee e ee wen 7 


in a ſtone coffin, in a vault at the eaſt end 
of it. 21, 1665, the 
fealt day of St. Matthew, his name - ſake, de- 
NCAA God. A 


but without any inſcription. 

The Library, which was the old 
elegant room, being well ſtocked with uſeful and 
choice * 1 which are as neatly ranged on hand- 
ſome claſſes. Over the door there remains a mural 
monument thus inſcribed, 


Siſte paulum (viator) ubi longum ſiſtere neceſſe eric. 
Hinc nempe properare tuſcias, 
Quocunque te properas. 


The hall is a ſpacious room, and is handſomely 
paved; in it is often held a concert of muſic, the 
maſter having a good taſte thereof and much de- 
lighting therein. 

The maſter's lodge, which ſtands at the ſouth end 
of the hall, and is almoſt hid by the other buildings, 
hath ſeveral apartments, fome of which are 
ſtocked with muſical, and others with mathematical 
inſtruments; and in a ground room he had a print- 
ing preſs with the apparatus belonging thereto, 
wherein he printed his Aſtronomical Works. Bux 
the chief beauty of this lodge is, in my opinion, 
the gardens, and therein the water-works, which 
— a beautiful and large baſon in the middle of 
the garden, and wherein he often diverted himſelf in 

a machice 


Land mama... . . Ts. 
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the adjoining church of St. Benedict. Their greateſt 
modern benefactor was Dr. Matthew Parker, once 


a new elegant altar-piece of carved wainlcor, ſup- 
ported by two large pillars ; in the middle is a 
nel of crimſon velvet, in a gilt frame, the gift of 
Sir Jacob Aſtley, af Milton in Norfolk. 


The 
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The manuſcript library here is noted all over 
Europe, and is kept with great care. 


5. Tamwrrr-Harr. 


Was founded about the year 1333, by William 
Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich. It was built upon a 
place which once belonged to the monks of Ely, 
and was an houſe for ſtudents beſore the time of 
Biſhop Bateman, who, by exchange for the advow- 
ſons of certain rector es, got it into his own poſſeſ- 
fion. He was a great maſter of civil and canon 
law; whereupon the maſter, two fellows, and three 
icholars (the number appointed by him at the firſt 
foundation) were obliged to follow thoſe two ſtu- 
dies. It has been ſince much augmented by bene- 
factors, and the number of its members is propor- 
tionably increaſed. 

The chapel is very pretty, but ſmall; the altar- 
piece finely painted; the preſentation of our 
Saviour; it was brought from abroad by Dean 
Chetwocd, and preſented to this college. 

The hall is beautiful, with a fine wrought cicl- 
ing and muiic gallery. 


6. Gonevir and Carvs Corlece. 


In the year 1348, Edward Gonevil founded an 
hall, called after his name, upon the place where 
now are the orchard and tennis-court of Bennet- 
college, But within five years after it was removed 
ro the place where it now ſtands, by Biſhop Bate- 
man, founder of Trinity-hall. In the year 1557, 
John Caius, Doctor of Phyſic, improved this hall 
into a new college, fince chiefly called by his name; 
and it has of late years received conſiderable em- 


belliſuments, &c. 
NI | Before 
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Before his death he gave orders for making his 
hre, under the altar of the Virgin Mary, on 
the north fide of the chapel : his monument, when 
the chapel was rebuilt fome time fince, and made 
longer, was raiſed from the floor, and placed in the 
wall, as it now ſtands : his body, it was ſaid was 
found whole and perfect, and the beard very long, 
though it had been buried near an hundred and fifty 
cars. 

; The tomb reſembles a canopy, ſupported by three 
pillars of veined marble, with this excellent though 
ſhort, epitaph, 


Fur Caivs 
VivitrPosT FUN ERA VIS Tus. 
TATIS Suz LXHI. Obiit XXIX Juli. 
Anno DN I 1573. 
was Caius. 

Virtue cur death ſurvives. 


The chapel is not large, but neat and beautiful, 
and was rebuilt above fifty ſince; it is de- 
dicated to the Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
the ha of which is repreſented in a beautiful 
picture over the communion-table. The cieling is 
painted with blue, and beautified with a great 
number of cherubs heads in rays of light. The altar 
is neatly wainſcotted and ornamented with four pil- 
lars on each fide, in the midſt of which is the 
aforeſaid picture in a gilt frame; over which are 
1 icks with tapers, and on each 
are curious carvings in wood, repreſenting 
flowers, fruits, &c. The altar is alſo railed in, and 
paved with black and white marble. The table is 
3 - x gr agg ſtands two 
filver gilt candleſticks, with tapers of wax, a 
filver I two beautiful velvet cuſhions, > 
a Common-prayer-book, the cloth and cuſhion on 
the 
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the Litany-deſk, as alſo thoſe of the maſter's and 
prevident's ſents, are of the fame, and all fringed 
with gold. Over the anti-chapel is a neat gallery, 


where the maſter's ſervants may hear divine ſer- 
vice. 


7. Kinc's Corlrtce 


Was founded in the year 1451, by King Henry 
VI. It was at firſt but ſmall, built by that 

for a rector and twelve ſcholars only. Near 
it was a little hoſtel for grammar! 
which was gran 


ed his accomp 
deſign was I 
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Univerſity. The new building, which is of ſtone, 
runs from the weſt end of the chapel, a little de- 
tached from it, to the fouth-ward, makes another 
fide of the ſquare, and contains ſpacious chambers 
and apariments, being two hundred and thirty ſix 
feet in length, and forty- ſix in breadth. 

February 1734, the workmen, digging for the 
foundation of the new buildings of this college, 
found a great number of broad | pieces of gold, of 
the coin of King Herry V. exceeding tair. As 
ſcon <5 it was known, the governors of "the college 
got out of the workmens hands a conſiderable num- 
ber, «Iich they made preſents of to their particu- 
lar bene act ers, and dq d among themſclves and 
the fellows of the college but it is luppoſed, that the 
- work men ſecreted man:; for this coin was very 
ſcarce before, but after this was much eaſier to be 
met with. 


8. Qvzzn's CoLLEGE 


Was founded by Queen Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of King Henry Vi. in the year 1443, but the 
troubleſome times that followed, would not give 
her leave to complete the fabric. The firſt maſter 
of it, Andrew Ducket, procured great ſums of 
money from well-diſpofed perſons, towards finiſn- 
ing of this work; and fo far prevailed with Queen 
Elizabeth, wite to King Edward IV. that ſhe per- 
fected what her profeſſed enemy had begun.” The 
Reverend Mr. Ferdinando Sn:ythes, Senior Fellow 
of Queen's-col::ge, who died in November 1725, 
gave fifreen hundred pounds to the fame, to be ap- 
propriated to the uſe of three Bachelors of Art, 
till the time of their taking their Maſter's de- 
gree. 


9. E ATHERINE 
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9. CaTHERrRINE-HALL 


Was founded in the year 1459, by Robert 
Woodward, third provoſt of King's-college z and 
the hall was built over-+;4:aft the Carmelites-houſe, 
for one maiter and ther teNows. The numbers 
have been fince great increaſed, as well as the 
revenues, by a late conſii-rable benefaction, and a 
new building is added, at the eaſt end of the maſter's 
lodge, and che whole is parted from the fleet by 
an handiome brick wall, with ftone columns and 
iron cates. Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late Biſhop of 
London, gave, in his life-time, fix hundred and 
fifty pounds, for fitting up an handſome room, as 
well tor the reception of the college library, as of 
his own books, which were placed therein after his 
deceaſe. He likewiſe gave the iron palliſades at the 
back of the college. 

The chapel is a pretty room, decently . wain- 
ſcotted, and handſomely paved with black and 
white marble; the library is large and well claſſed; 


10, Jesus CoLLEGe 


Was founded in the 1497, by John 
Biſhop of Ely, out of — nunnery, — 
to St. Radegund, given him by King Henry VII. 
and Pope Julius 1 on account of the ſcandalous 
incontienence of the nuns, in order to be by him 
converted to this uſe. And this prelate eſtabliſhed 
in it a maſter, ſix fellows and fix ſcholars; but 


their numbers have been much increaſed by after 
benefactions. 


11. Cun sx; 
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11. CHRIS T's Cor IZ OE 


Was founded by the Lady Margaret, 
of Richmond, mother of King Henry VII. in the 
year 1506, upon the place where God's-houſe for- 
merly ſtood? She ſettled there a maſter and twelve 
fellows, &c. which number in King Edward the 
Subs time being complained of as favouring 
of by alluding to our Saviour and his 
twelve diſciples, that Prince added a thirteenth 
fellowſhip, with ſome new ſcholarſhips. This col- 
lege has been, — Ser 
with a very fine new building. 


12. Sr. Joun's CorrtrEtGeE 


Was founded about the yezr 1506, by the — 
* upon the Fc er in the year 1134, Ni 
of Ely, founded an hoſpital 


For ſhe died before it was finiſhed, which 
retarded the work for ſome time; but it was after- 


s. The college, 
y ſituated 412 is no leſs remark- 
of ſtudents, and its beautiful 
than for its ſtrict and 
It has a noble library, which has deen 


13. MacDaLEN 


— 


— 
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13. Macvaten Cor L ZO 


Was founded in the year 1 
Audley, Lord Chancellor of and was af- 
terwards and endowed by Sir Chri 
Wrey, Lord Chief Juſtice of This col- 
lege ſtands by itſelf on the north-welt fide of the 
river, and hath been of late years improved and 
adorned by a handſome piece of building. A fel- 
lowſhip ot conſiderable value has been lately found- 
ed at this college, which is appropriated to 
men of the county of Norfolk, and The. 
travelling Norfolk Fellowſhip. 

To the library of this college was left a valuable 
collection of pamphlets, by epys, Eſq. as alſo 

numbers of papers relating to the Navy and 
Admiralty. The bencfactor bequeathed the preſſes 


as well as the books and papers, and they arc 
in the manner he left them. __ 


542, by Thomas 


14. TzxixiTtyYy CoLLEGCE 


Was founded in the year 1546, by King Henry 
VIII. out of three others: St. Michael's college, 
built by Hervie of Stanton, in the time of Edward 
I. King's-hall, founded by Edward HI. and Fen- 
wick's Hoſtel. Its worthy maſter, T. Nevil, Dean 
of Canterbury, cr rather new-built this 
college, with that iplendour and that 
for ſpaciouſneſs, and the beauty and uniformity of 
its buildings, it is hardly to be outdone. All 
which has been ſtill further im by a moſt 
noble and ſtately library, begun by the late famous 
Dr. Iſaac Barrow: a building for the bigneſs and 
deſign of it (fays a right reverend prelate) perhaps 
not to be matched in theſe kin This college 


is likewiſe rendered famous on account of feveral 
great men it has educated, as the Lord Bacon, Sir 
Iſaac 


5 
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Ifaac Newton, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Ray, and Dr. 
Bentley, its late learned maſter. July 4, 1755, was 
finiſhed and erected in Trinity-chapel, Cambridge, 
by Dre Smith, that long ſtudied piece of ſculpture of 
| Sir Iſaac Newton, which is allowed by the beſt pro- 
feflors of art, to be a complete maſter-piece of the 
celebrated Mr. 8 * 
| The chapel is a grand building, and com- 
modious, and wherein on Sundays, — and 
their eves, divine ſervice is performed as in cathe- 
drals ; and the altar-piece, which is very magnifi- 
cent, was ſo very curiouſly plaiſtered over, for fear 
of being deſtroyed by the reformers (as they called 
themſelves) in Cromwell's time, that they diſcerned 
it not, neither was it found out by the college till 
many years after, (when it was diſcovered by ſome 
workmen, employed to do ſome repairs there) it 
being fuppoſed to be privately done by the fellows, 
who were afterwards ejected, and never returned 
agaln to college. 

The library is the grandeſt of its kind in the 
three kingdoms, moſt elegantly floored with black 
and white marble, as is the ſpacious ftair-caſe lead- 
ing thereto: it is well furniſhed with valuable 
boeks. 

The hall is very ſpacious ; the lodge, a ſuperb 
building ; the grand court three hundred and torty- 
four feet long, and three hundred and twenty-five 
broad; near the middle is a beautiful fountain of ex- 
cellent water; the obſervatory is a noble and lofty 


room, properly furniſhed. 


15. EMANUEL COLLEGE 


Was founded in the year 1584, by Sir William 
Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Queen 
Elizabeth, in a place where was formerly a convent 
of Dominicans, founded in the year 1280, by the 


Lady 
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Lady Alice, Counteſs of Oxford. After the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries, it came into the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Sherwood, of whom Sir Walter ſeems to 
have bought it. It has a neat chapel, built 
not many years ago, by the bounty of Dr. Wil- 
ham Sancroft, Archbi of Canterbury, and 
others. And the library belonging to it, has re- 
„er l 
to it on the deceaſe of that prelate. - 


16. S1DNEyY-SUsSEX ColLlLEGE 


Was founded by virtue of the will of the Lady 
Frances Sidney, Counteſs of Suſſex, who died in 
the year 1589, and by her will left five thouſand 
pounds for the founding of a to be called 
Sidney-Suſſex. It was erected on the where 
formerly the of Grey Friars, built by 
King Edward I. had flouriſhed. But this 
college owes its rife to the bequeſt of this lady, and 
the care of her executors, it is exceedingly im- 
proved by the benefactions of Sir Francis Clerk, 
who, beſides erecting a ſet of new buildings, aug- 
mented the ſcholarſhips, and founded four fellow- 
ſhips, with eight ſcholarſhips more ; and moreover 
Sir John Brereton left to it above two thouſand 


The chapel was formerly the dormitory of the 
Grey Friars ; the library is a pretty apartment, the 
hall ſpacious ; the neat ; the fellows 
&c. a moſt delightful place, having a noble bowl- 
ing- green, a fine alcove, and ſpacious gravel walks. 
Theſe are the fixteen colleges or halls in this 

Univerſity. | 
The ſchools of this Univerſity were at firſt in pri- 
vatr houſes, hired from ten years to ten years for 
that purpoſe, by ks. a in which time they 
migh 
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t not be to any other uſe. 
ſchools were built at the charge 


. ron 


of various kinds, who 
foundation. Theſe, 4. 
dents of the Univerſity ; there are 
dents, called penſioners, the 
3 


— 4 ſcholars, dine wi 
the —— with the — die 


Scarlet- dane, on which all doctors wear their 
robes, viz. Eaſter-day, twenty-ninth of May, 
hitſunday, Trinity-Sunday, Com- 
mencement- Sunday, the King's Acceſſion, Procla- 
mation of Midſummer and Sturbridge fair, Mi- 
chaelmas- day, all Saints, fifth of November, Chriſt · 
mas-day, Thankſgiving for Peace, &c. 
Before we conclude our account of this part of the 


county, we ſhall juſt mention the religious houſes 
that formerly flouriſhed in Cam 


or Preaching Friars, now 


1. The 
Emanuel College. 

2. Franciſcans, called Minors, or Grey Friars, 
founded by King Edward I. now Sidney-Suſſex 


* 
— 3. Auguſtine 
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In the neighbourhood of Cambridge is a ſmall 
village, called Barnwell, where in the time of the Nor- 
mans was an abbey. According to Camdes it takes 
its name from the number of wells of children, or 
Bearns, becauſe the youth uſed to meet here on St. 


n by which concourſe of boys and girls 
— * — it came at laſt to be what is now called 


ummer Fair. 
We cannot here omitamoſt deplorable accident that 
here, September 8, 1727. A great number 
of people being aſſembled together in a thatched 
barn, to fee a puppet-ſhew, a fellow attempted to 
thruſt himſelf in without paying; but mee 
with a refuſal, and the door being locked, or, as 
ſome ſay, naiked, to the entrance of intru- 
ders, the villain threatened to ſet the barn on fire 
over their heads, in revenge. Unfortunately, ad- 
Joining to the barn were ſome hay and ftraw, and a 
boy ſetting down a wooden lanthorn with aſſhort candle 
in ĩt at a little diſtance, whilſt he was looking through a 
hole at the fight, the villainous fellow aforefaid beat 
the lanthorn about, till the fire took the ſtraw, 
which he left burning, and ran away. There was 
a floor above them, and the flame getting into tie 
falſe roof, ſptead like wildfire. The people, in the 
utmoſt conſternation, all making to the door, which 
opened inwards, fell upon one another, and became 
as it were, fo many barricadoes to hinder its bei 
epenecd ; and juſt at this fatal criſis, the fire having 
ſeized lome, and dreadful ſhrieks and cries reſound- 
ing on every fide, the floor fell in, and ſmothered 
almoſt all; for not above five or fix eſcaped; and 
about an hundred and twenty men, women and chil- 
dren, miſerably periſhed. The next day it was 
one deny the moſt mal Hocking hrs that ever was be- 
Re” is The ths det the unhappy people 
flocking thither to find and own the bodies, ſome 
of their brothers, ſome of their children, ſome of 


ir 
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their wives and huſbands, which they found difficult 
enough to diſcover; for ſome of them had their 
heads burnt off, ſome their legs, ſome their hands 
and arms, and others were, in a manner, conſumed 
to aſhes. And at laſt, molt of the mangled bodies 
were carried in carts, and put promiſcuouſly into 
a large hole dug in the 4 — for that pur- 
poſe. Among the unfortunate ſufferers were ſe- 
veral | Omg ms of conſiderable fortunes. 
About four years after this, another terrible fire 
which almoſt conſumed the whole town 
of Barnwell. 
Within thef= four years, a fine road of about four 
miles in length. was completed, from the City of 
Cambridge to Gogmagog- hills : this generous work 
was — by Dr. Hervey, maſter of Trinity-col- 
lege, and finiſhed in purſuance of a will of William 
Wortes, Eſq. of Cam This benefaction is 
- uſeful, as the way before was extremely 


A little to the ſouth of Cambridge is 7 
ton, where is a place called Dam-bil/, noted for the 
many urns, pateras, and other Roman antiqui utties 
found there, together with great numbers of human 
bones. 

At Arbury, or Harborough, is a large camp of a 
{quariſh figure, where alſo have been found Koman 
coins, one particularly of filver, with the head of 
Rome on one fide, and on the reverſe, Caftor and 
Pollux on horſeback. 

On the right of the road from Cambridge to Ely, 
is 

Rich, a ſmall market town, from whence a for- 
tification, or ditch, with a rampart, extends over 
Newmarket-heath. It is known by the better fort 
of people, by the name of Reck-dyke, but is called 
Dewil*s-dyke by the vulgar, who generally attributed 
things of an extraordinary nature to the prince of 
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darkneſs. This is to have been the boun- 
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eight from London. It is an ancient city, and the 
chief of . country, called the Ifle of Ely. 


with provi- 
derived either 


number of garden- 
„ 
ngeni to whom we before 
us 
with 2a curious accurate hiftory and deſcri of 
Ely Minſter ; which we ſhall inſert in own 
words, as follows: 


DzscziyTIios of ELy MinsSTER, 
4 This magnificent and ſtately ſtructure, like 
molt ohen of the kind, has been built at differens 


Biſhop of WI , i 

vent of monks, and dedicated it to St. Etheldred. 
At that time it was in the See of Lincoln, where ic 
remained till the year 1109, when it was 
into a Biſhoprick. In 1371, the tower, which 
ſtood in the centre of the fell down, and 
quite demoliſhed the choir ; but in its room there 
has fince been gp = hyp = octagon lanthorn, 
an hundred and eighty high, terminating in 
yr dey worn Bp Bern, Benn. ry 
Atthe weſt end of the church were three lofty 


weſt, which proj 
of the chu Thoſe on the north and fouth had 
each two towers at the entrance, an hun- 


dred feet high ; but that on the north fide fell down 
_ forty-years fince, and has not yet been re- 
| c. 

In the centre of theſe porches ſtands the 
weſtern tower, which is a ſtriking monument of an- 
cient art and 5 3 

At the height of about two hundred feet this 
tower diminiſhes a little in its dimenſions, and 
breaks off from a ſquare to an Burt thefour 
principal corner pillars are continued upright to the 
top, where they are connected with the battlements, by 
vaſt ſtones and bound with irons; 
and riſe fifteen at each corner above the walls. 


By 
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was taken down from an 


H 
of 
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| backs of the ſtalls thirty 
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By this means ſpaces are left between . the 
corner towers and the which 
ive it an exceeding light and elegant ap 
he w hole height of this — 2 — 
fixty-fix feet, and on the top of it was a fine ſpire 
ninety feet high, which about twelve years ſince 


that its 
he would endanger the building. 
1 whole length of the church, from the 


the porch forty- two, the paſſage under the great 
to the entrance of the choir 


x) 
. 
7 


8 
2 
F 


* 


— an hundred 
breadth of the choir to the 
four feet. 

« Ar the north-caft corner of the minſter, is a 
— — dedicated to St. Mary, one hundred feet long 
and ſixty high, where ſervice is performed on Sun- 
days. Az the right and left hand of the chancel 
in 2 minſter, are two ſmall but very elegant cha- 

ſuperbly decorated with ſome of the fineſt 
work in the world. 
Tze floor under the grand octagon is curiouſly 
hid with black and white marble. T "The pillars that 
ſupport the roof and divide the body of the church 


63239 205 thivey ferr round, bet: 
conſtructed 


247110 


foriy- two 
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that they look like a bundle of rods 
tied together, ani have a very. light In 
the fide aifles are many aricient marble monuments of 
the Biſhops formerly belonging to this ſee, of General 
Stewart, and divers othereminent perſanages ; leveral | 
of which are very finely executed. On the ei ight pillars 

that ſupport the lanthorn; arefinely carved, —— 
of.—1. The marriage of King Elfred with St. Ethei- 
dreda. 2. The conſecration of St. Etheldreda to 
God. 3. St. Etheldreda concealed by divine mer- | 
cy from the fury of her perſecutors. 4: St. Ethel 
dreda's ſtaff — 5.” St.: Etheldreda created 
an abbeſs. 6. The death. and burial of St. Ethel- / 
dreda. 7. The tranflation of St. Etheldreda. 8. 


ppearance, the whole city lying like 
theatre beneath it. 


The proſpect from the top of the great 
tower, is, in a clear day, the moſt extenſive I have 
O ever 
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purſuit; and therefore it was the aſylum of the 
out- laws in the barons wars. | 
Entering this county by another road, on the 
eaſtern part of it, at Bournbridge, on the right of 
which is Horſe-heath, the ſeat of Lord Montfort, 


ve proceed to 
ſixty miles and an half from Lon- 


Newmarket, 
don ; is a handſome well built town, with one long 
ſtreet, the north ſide of which is in Suffolk, the 
ſouth in Cambridgeſhire. It is a pleaſant and heal- 
thy place, and a great thoroughfare on the road to 
Lynn; which is no ſmall advantage to the town, 
though the inhabitants reap their chief harveſt at the 
Horſe-races here, twice a year; of which more here after. 

The name of the town ſeems to import it to be 
of modern date; yet we find it gave name to Tho- 
mas of Newmarket, fo early as in the reign of King 
Edward HI. In the year 2683, it fuffered greatly 
by fire, but was ſoon rebuilt by the help of a 
brief. The town has two churches belonging to it, 
and a free-ſchool endowed by King Charles II. 

On the heath, which is ſpacious, and efteemed 
the fineft courſe in England, the races are an- 
nually held in April and October; the concourſe 
of people here of all ranks and denominations, is 
exceedingly great, and it is no uncommon thing 
to ſee the Groom and his Grace ſhake hands on the 
turf, and the principal nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, intermixing and joining in the honoar- 
able crouds of jockies, gamblers and ſharpers. 
This diverſion becoming a public nuiſance, the 
legiſlature took cognizance of it, and in the thir- 
teenth of King George II. a law paſſed, which en- 
Joins as follows : to wit. | 

That none but the owners of horſes ſhall enter 
them, and but one horſe at a time: 

That no plate under fifty pounds value ſhall be 


run for, on penalty of two hundred pounds, and 
aue 
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one hundred 


pounds on ſuch as ſhall print, 
or publiſn any advertiſement of a plate to be run for 
of leſs value than fifty pounds. 


Five years old horſes to carry ten ſtane; fix, 
eleven; ſeven, twelve; on the forfeiture of the 


horſe, and two hundred pounds. The race to be 
begun and ended in one day. 


Matches to be at Newmarket, and Black-Ham- 
bleton, 3 only; on penalty of two hun- 
dred pounds 

But gifts left for annual races not to be altered. 

Somerletſhire penalties to go to Bath hoſpital. 

1 1 to * to the ſecond - beſt 

orſe. 

Here are alſo coffee-hauſes, at which, every 
night, after the races, every ſpecies of — 44. is 
followed; befides, there are cock - matches, aſſem- 
blies, and indeed every kind of diſſipation that the 
moſt diſſolute can dente; here the peer becomes a 
dupe to the ſharper, and he who is elected to hold 
the reins of government, has not reaſon ſufficient 
to keep a curb over a vicious inclination. 

Sturbridge, a village, by a little brook, called 
Sture, on the caſt fide of the county, is noted for 
the moſt famous fair in the whole ki and 


thought to equal that kept at Leipſick in Saxony, 
or the mart at Franckfort on the Main. 


It is kept in a large corn-· field, near Cheſterton, 
extending from the {ide of the river Cam, towards 
the road, "for about half a mile ſquare. 

If the field be not cleared of the corn before a 
certain day in Auguſt, the fair-keepers may tram- 
ple it under foot, to build their booths, or tents. 
On the other hand, to balance that „if the 
fair-keepers have not cleared the field by another 
t ertain day in September, the ploughmen may re- 
enter with plough and cart, and overthrow all into 
the dirt; and as for the filth and dung, ſtraw, or. 
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turners, milleners, 


brafiers 
= — mercers, drapers, pewterers, china- 
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ware-houſes, and, in a word, all trades that can be 
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this fair, and are not exhibited till the other part of 


the fair, for the woollen manufacture begins to 
cloſe up; theſe are the Wool and the Hops. There 


is ſcarce an e fixed for hops in land, till 
know , ſell at 5 The 


NN . 


r term * of 4 Pater * 
ſurprizes ſtrangers; 
to * led bo in 'mockery, 

wg it loads a whole wag- 
and reaches beyd che moſt extreme parts of 
hanging over both before and behind; and 
inanily weigh a ton, or two thouſand five hun- 
weight of 'wool, all in one bag. 
quantity of wool only, which has been ſold 
evils place ue ode fir, has been faid to amount to 
fifty or fixty thouſand pounds in value, ſome fay a 
great deal more. 

By © theſe articles, a ſtranger may make ſome 
> ene Fawn immenſe trade which is carried on at 
what prodigious quantities of are 
bought and fold, and whe a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
3 * 

might 
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turners, milleners, mercers, &c. and ſome looſe 
corns they reſerve for the puppet-ſhews, drolls, 
rope-dancers and fuch-like, of which there is no 
want. The middle day of the fair is the horſe-fair, 
which is concluded both with horſe and foot-races. 
In lefs than a week after the end of the fair, ſcarce 
any fign of it remains, except by the heaps of 
dung, ſtraw, and other rubbiſh, which are left be- 
hind, trod into the earth, and is as good as ſum- 
mer's fallow for the land; and pays the huſband- 
man well for the uſe of it. 

Here is a court of juſtice always and held 
every day ina ſhed built on in the fair: 
this is for keeping the peace, and deciding contro- 
verſies in matters ariſing from the buſineſs of the 
fair. The magiſtrates of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge are judges in this court, as being in their 
juriſdiction, by ſpecial privilege. Here they deter- 
mine matters in a ſummary way, as is practiſed in 
thoſe we call Pye- courts in other places, or 
as a Court of Conſcience ; and — have a final au- 
thority without appeal. 


. 


NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE; 


7 being very probable that the woody parts of 
this county abounded heretofore with deer, the 


name is . 
word Buc, which is interpreted Cervzs, a buck, or 
hart. It is fituated almoſt in the centre of the 
kingdom, being divided on the fouth from Berk- 
ſhire by the Thames, and is bounded on the weſt 
with Oxfordſhire ; on the north with Northampton- 
ſhire; and on the caſt with Bedfordſhire, Hartford- 
ſhire, and Middleſex. In length it is thirty- nine 
miles, in breadth eighteen, and in circumference 
not more than an hundred and thirty- eight. The 
area, according to Mr. Templeman, is five hundred 
and forty-eight ſquare miles; and contains eleven 
market rowns, and fix boroughs, which ſend each 
two members to parliament, viz. Buckingham, 


Chipping, Wycomb, Aileſbury, Agmondeſham, 
Wendover, and Great Marlow. 


Te ſhire is diverſified with pleaſant woods and 
fine ſtreams, which render it. a deſirable county; 
beſides the quality of its air, which is generally 
good, eſpecially on the Chiltern-hills, ſo that there 
is not a better in the whole iſland. And even in the 


vale, where it is not altogether ſo good, it is much 
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iſe with phyſical plants, and perhaps 
more ſo than any other county. As the land in the 
vale is proper for grazing, fo it abounds with cat- 


abounds likew 


the foil here is ſo good 


1 


carried on ih this county 


It is recorded to the honour of this county, which 
is 
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is in the dioceſe of Lincoln; that it is one 
of the leaſt in England, it had more martyrs and 
confeſſors for the proteſtant religion in the reigns of 
King Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, than all Eng- 
land beſides, and has given titles of Earl and Duke 
to ſeveral noble families; the laſt to thoſe of Vil 
liers and Sheffield, which are now extinct. 

Taking the Uxbridge road, which leads through 
this county to Oxford and Glouceſter, we enter 
ire, in the fouth-caſt angle at Gerard's 
Croſs, on the left of which is Bulſtrode-houſe, the 
ſeat of his grace the Duke of Portland ; the houſe is 
delightfully ſituated, in a noble which is 
compoſed of perpetual ſwells and ſlopes, to a great 
extent, with ſcattered plantations at proper diſtances, 
all diſpoſed in a judicious manner, and cannot fail 
of pleaſing the eye of the obſervant traveller. About 
three miles from it 1s 


Beaconsfield, twenty-four miles from London. 
The town, which is ſmall, but full of good inns, 
is fituated on the top of a dry hill, and is noted for 
being the birth-place of that eminent poet, Edmund 
Waller, Eſq. Its chief note at preſent, is for the 
ſeat of Edmund Burke, Eſq. The houſe is a large, 
regular, and convenient building, extremely well 
ſituated, in the midft of an agreeable park, which 
commands various views of the adjacent country, 
rendered fine by the uncommon number of w 
which ſpread over the fides of the hills. The 
north front of the houſe looks over a large extent of 
country, wholly furrounded with different woods, 
which have ſo magnificent an a that one 
would think every tree planted with a defign to or- 
nament it. 

In the houſe is a very fine collection of antique 
buſts and ftatues; likewiſe ſeveral pictures by the 
moſt eminent hands. Among others, a well exe- 
cuted picture of Europa, by Guido; Venus _ 
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from the bath, by Morellis; holy family, by Carlo 
Moratt; a dance of boy angels, by Pouſſin; a 
moſt beautiful landſcape, by Pouſſin; another land- 
ſcape, by the fame hand; a fleeping Cupid, by 
Titian; there arc a number of paintings, exceedingly 
beautiful and well ſelected. From braconsfield the 
road paſſes to 
High Wycemb, twenty-nine miles and three quar- 
ters from London. It is likewiſe called Chipping 
Wycomb ; the firit appellation is derived from the 
Saxon, and ſignifics a market; and the latter from 
Comb, a Britiſh word tor valley; this town being 
fituate on a vale, on the turning of a little river, 
which falls into the Thames. The town is large, 
conſiſting of one large ſtreet, and ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, lined with good houtcs and inns. When this 
town was incorporated, is not certainly known; 
though Mr. Wills thiaks it was in the reign of 
Edward IV. The corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, 
Recorder, twelve Aldermen, a Town Clerk, Com- 
mon- council, &c. This town, by preſerving its 
privilege of ſending members to parliament, claims 
re- eminence over every other in the county, it 
ing had repreſentatives for about three hundred 
years, and is not only the beſt built and wealthieſt 
rown in Buckinghamſhirc, but is alfo reckoned one 
of the greateſt cora-machets in this part ef England: 
The church is a large fructure, the ſteeple not ill 
built, and the town 1145 a iree grammar-{chool and 
two alms-houlſes, for the maintenance of which 
Queen Elizabeth granted ſcvcral lands, which before 
the reformation belonged to a monaſtery of black 
monks, and an hoſpital of St John of Jeruſalem 
which were ſituated here. 
In July 1724, as ſome workmen were digging in 
a meadow near this town, they diſcovered a curious 
piece of Roman antiquity, being a pavement of 
about nine fect fquare, with ttones of various 
colours 
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colours wrought with exquiſite art, but the biggeſt 
not broader than the ſquare of a dye. 


Having paſſed Wycomb you find the 
very hilly, and the foil chiefly chalk ; beech-woods 
are alſo very prevalent here. Approaching towards 
Weſt Wycomb, you meet with the noble feat of 
Lord Le Deſpencer; the ſituation of the houſe is 
very agreeable, on an eminence rif:ng from a moſt 
elegant river, which meanders through the park 
and gardens ; before the houſe it forms an elbow, 
which has the appearance of a large lake, on which 
rides a handfome yacht, completely rigged, with a 
long boat, and another lying along fide ; her maſts 
riſing above the adjoining trees, in a manner which 
adds greatly to the landſcape. 

On the other fide of the road, on the fummit of 
a hill, which overlooks the park and the whole 
county; his lordſhip has built a new church, pretty 
much in the old taſte, and very near it a maufoleum 
—a ſex-angled open wall of flints, with ſtone orna- 
ments, and a row of Tuſcan pillars ; on the infide 
runs a grater of ſtone around it, and two of the fix 
diviſions are occupied with dedications to the late 
Earl of Weſtmoreland and Lord Melcomb. In the 
golden ball, on the top of the church, is depoſited 
rhie heart of Paul Whitchead, Eſq. who bequeathed 
it to his lordſhip, as the laſt teſtimony of his friend- 


ſhi 

\ Theſe b buildings - 25 

to the e many points 
view, 2 Enke. we a help 5 Lara re- 
marking, that however good the intention of his 
lordſhip was, in ereCting a place of devotion for the 
inhabitants, yet it appears highly ridiculous to build 
it on ſuch a very ſteep eminence, that the aged, the 
lame and the infirm, cannot reach the place of de- 
votion without great fatigue to their legs and lungs. 
nds: heck dh. awd.” 
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cannot claim much commen- 
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day to offer up their 
I conſtancy attends, it is 
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lege was founded, anno 1440, 
Henry VI. a Prince munificent in his gi 


encouragement of learning. Witneſs, 
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noble foundation, that of King's College in Cam- 
bridge, to which the ſcholars of Eton are annually 
removed; and which, had it been perfected as the 
King deſigned it, would have been the nobleſt build - 
ing of the kind in the world. But his depoſer and 
ſucceſſor, King Edward IV. took ſeveral manors 
from Eton College, and beſtowed them on their 
neighbours at Windfor ; and had intended to have 
taken from them till more, had not the celebrated 
Jane Shore, one of his miſtreſſes, ſolicited in their 

This College has a ſettled revenue of about five 
thouſand pounds per annum, and maintains a pro- 
voſt, a vice-provoſt, who is alſo a fellow, fix other 
tellows, and feventy ſcholars on the foundation, 
beſides a full choir for the chapel, with neceffary 
officers and fervants. The ſchool is divided into 
the upper and lower, and each into three claſſes ; 
each ſchool has one maſter, and each four affiftants 
or uſhers. None are received into the upper ſchool 
till they can mak Latin verſes, and have a tolerable 
knowledge of the Greek. In the lower ſchool the 
children are received very young, and are initiated 
into all ſchool-learning. Beſides the ſeventy icholars 
the foundation, there are always abundance 
children, ly ſpeaking, of the beſt fami- 
lies, and of of diſtinftion ; who are board- 
ed either in the houſes of the townimen, or within 
the College. 

The number of ſcholars inſtructed here uſed to 
be from four to five hundred. 

The election of ſcholars for the Univerſity, out 
of this ſchool, is made annually, on the firſt Tueſ- 
day in Augutt : in order to it three perſons are de- 
puted, from King's College in Cambridge ; viz. 
the provoſt of that college, and one {enior, and one 
junior poſer, fellaws of the fame , who being joined 
by the provoſt, „ and head · maſter of 


Eton 
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Eton College, call before them the ſcholars of the 
upper claſs; and, examining them in the ſeveral 
parts of their learning, chooſe out of twelve ſuch 
as they think beſt qualified, and enter them in a 
roll, or lift, for the Univerſity. Theſe youths are 
not immediately removed from the ſchool, but muſt 
wait till vacancies fall in King's College; and, as 
ſuch happen, ace then taken as they ftand in ſenio- 
rity in the roll of election. 

When a ſcholar from Eton comes to King's Col- 
lege, he is received upon the foundation, and pur- 
ſues his ſtudies there for three years: after which 
—— 12 ns by mavings, 
accepting of eccleſiaſtical preferments, &c. accord- 
ing to the terms of the ſtatutes. 

The has a noble houſe and gardens, be- 
ſides the uſe of the college gardens. 

The Bath road enters this county at 

Calnbreak, ſeventeen miles from London; it is 
ſituated on the river Coln, which is here and in the 
road to it divided into four channels, over each of 
which it has a bridge, and therefore it is fu 
by Camden and others, to be the Pontes of the 
Itinerary. The town is ſmall, but has a number 
of good inns. i 

Slough, twenty miles and an half from London, 
likewite chiefly conſiſts of inns ; and near it at Sali 
Hill, are thoſe two famous ones of the Windmill 
and Caſtle, which for pleaſant fituation can vie with 
moſt in the kingdom. 

From Maidenhead, you croſs the road to 

Great Marlotm, thirty-one miles from London. 
It derives its names from the mar], which abounds 
in the adjatent foil. It is a pretty large borough, 
though not incorporate, and firſt ſent members to 
parliament in the reign of Edward II. The chief 
manufacture carried on in this town is Bone-lace, 
and it is of note for its great embarkation on the 

river 
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river Thames, great quantities of malt and marl 
being here from High-Wickham, and 
goods from the neighbouring towns, and of beech 
trom ſeveral parts of the country, where that wood 
abounds more than in any other part of 

Here is a handſome church and town hall, and a 
charity- ſchool for twenty boys, taught and clothed, 
&c. at the of the Borlace's family. Here 
are a number of mills for prefling of oil, &c. in 
the neighbourhood of this town. 


| : hiquin, an Iriſh Peer. It 

was firſt began by George Duke of Buckingham, 
and finiſhed by the late Earl of Orkeney, to whom 
it deſcended by marriage. His late Royal Highnefs 
Frederic Prince of Wales made it his ſummer re- 
treat; and extended and en 


moſt beautiful and well cultivated country. 
houſe is a ſtately regular edifice, and the rooms 


bridge, is aſmallaight or iſlet in the river, formed 
by che late Duke of Marl into a beautiful 
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On the other ſide of the county, the 
road enters from Uxbridge, and paſſes th 
Aer/nam, or Agnondeſham, twenty-ſix miles from 
London. The town is ſmall, but very ancient, 
ſituated in a vale on the river Chilten, and furround- 
ed with woods and groves of beeches. The town 
has no corporation, but ſends members to parlia- 
ment, and is governed by burgeſſes. It conſiſts of 
two ſtreets, which croſs each other at right angles. 
In the area, where theſe ſtreets, interſect each other, 
ſtands the church, which is the beſt rectory in the 
county. The market-houſe is a good building, 
erected by Sir William Drake; it is a brick ſtruc- 
ture, raiſed on pillars and arches, having a top, a 
lanthorn, and a clock. .Here is a free-ſchool found- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth. 
On the ſide or the road, in the way to Aileſbury, 
is Cbeſl am, a ſmall market town; and higher up 
is Wendover, an old corporate toun, but a mean 
and dirty place, but it has pleaſant hills on each 
| ſide. It ſends two members to parliament. Near 
this town is Mell- bead, a ſmall ſpring, which is the 
fir riſe of the Thames. 

Ayieſeury, forty miles from London. Is a very 
ancient town, and one of the largeſt and beſt. in 
the county. It ſtands at the eaſt end of a rich 
fertile vale, which fecds incredible numbers of cattle 
and ſheep, moſt remarkable for their fine fleeces, 
and extends almoſt from Tame on the edge of Ox- 
fordſhire, to Loughton in Bedfordſhire. It is men- 
x oned for its ſtrength in the time of the Saxons, 
and in the time of the Conqueror it was a royal 
manor; and ſeveral 4. — ſays Camden. 
Were here given by the King upon condition 
that the holders of them ſhould find litter, i. e. 
S:raw, for the King's bed, I hope, ſays he, the nice 
part of the world "will obſerve this, — he 
comes hither,” The author of the Addenda * 


. 
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that this tenure was held by William Earl of Aileſ- 
bury ; and beſides that ſervice, he was likewiſe to 
provide ftraw for his chamber, and three eels when- 
ever he ſhould come thither in winter. If he came 
in ſummer, befides ſtraw for the bed, he was to 
provide ſweet herbs for the King's bed-chamber, 
and two green geeſe ; and which he was to do thrice 
a year, if the King comes fo ofien thicker. 

The town is neat, com and populous, and 
ſtands on a rifing ground. Lord Chief Juſtice 
Baldwin, who purchaſed this manor in the reign of 
King Henry VIII. built a handſome fabric in the 
middle of the market - place, and very much im- 
proved it in other reſpects. It was incorporated by 
Queen Mary in January 1753-4, in the name of a 
bailiff, ten aldermen, burgeſſes, &c. and granted 
alſo that the town ſhould be a county within itſelf, 
and have the of chuſing two members to par- 
lament. The chief officer now 1s the conſtable, 
who is put in by the Lord of the Manor, or choſe 
by the inhabitants, and by him confirmed. - Pro- 
viſions are here very cheap and plentiful, owing to 
its ſituation in ſuch a fertile of the county z 
but the country about the town 1s rather low and 
The chief employment of the poor in thoſe parts 
is in making — for edging, which are reckoned 
little inferior to thoſe made in Flanders. In this 
fine vale of Afterburgh, flouriſhed ' the great and 
noble family of Hampdens, for many ages, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of very large eſtates : moſt of them are now 
enjoyed by Lord Trevor, who has taken the name 
of Hampden. 

Buckingham, fifty-ſeven miles from London, is 
ſituated in a low encompaſſed on all fides 
but the north, with the river Ouſe. It is the county- 
town, and governed by a bailiff and capi 


tal bur- 
geſſes. 
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In the time of the Romans, in the year 44, 
Aulus Plauti us is faid to have obtained his firſt vic- 
tory over the Britons on the banks of the Ouſe, 
near this town: on the converſion of the 
it became remarkable for the ſepulchre of Rum- 
bold, the infant Saint; whoſe coffin was afterwards 
Fund in the church. About 913, King Edward 


the Elder built a caſtle here, and another not far off, 
on the river Ouſe, to defend it againſt the Danes. 
The caftle was feared in the middle of the town, 


of Edward III. but does appear 
thirty-fixth of Henry VIII. 


— in 1684, King 


ry woke — 1 


t of parliament, the ſummer aſſizes are held 
in it. The town ſends two members to parlia- 


the 25th cf March, 1725, a great fire hap- 
d here, by which an hundred and 3 
families, containing five hundred and ſeven 
loſt to the amount of thirty-two thouſand fix bun- 
'dred and eighty-two pounds at leaft, in houſes and 


It would be an unpardonable omiſſion, not to 
take notice of Stote, the feat of Earl 0 
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this neighbourhood, whoſe park and woods occu- 
Py a great part of the county, from Buckingham 
ro Towceſter. 

This feat is moſt delightfully fituated, in the 
moſt eligible ſpot of this part. of the county. The 
reſent Karl has made improvements, eſpe- 
this in rattan © 86 front to the 
houſe, embelliſhed with proper emblems and other 
ornaments. 

As the houſe and are one of the chief or- 
naments to the Engliſh nation, and juſtly admired 
by all foreigners, we ſhall be a little particular in 
our deſcription of them. 

The houſe, which is very large, extends in front 
nine hundred feet. The hall, thirty-ſix feet by 
twenty. Out of the former is an handſome apart- 
ment of two -rooms and a bed-chamber, 
twenty by faxteen. is of cedar, beau- 
tifully ornamented with fine carved work and pat 
ings: the altar- piece, the reſurrection, by Tintotet. 
The Glenville - room thirty-ſix by five. 
adorned with many modern portraits of the 
The dining - room, forty-three by twenty- ve: here 
are ſome pieces of ſtatuary that deſerve attention. 
A Narciſſus, an elegant figure; the attitude eaſy : 
Vertumnus and Pomona, by Scheemaker; and 
Venus and Adonis, by Delveau. 


STATE APARTMENTS. 


I. The State Gallery, 

Seventy feet nine inches by twenty-five, and twen- 
ty-two high. Two marble chimney- pieces of Sien- 
na, &c. I he cicling finely ornamented with — 1 
and gilding, by Sclater. Two fine 
tables, with two large pier glaſſes. The reals are are 
adorned with curious pieces of Bruſſels tapeſtry, 
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_ repreſenting the triumphs of Diana, 1 Venus, 
Bacchus and Ceres. 

The piers are adorned with trophies. 

Two chimnies, the upper parts of which are 
adorned with gilding and carving. 

1. R Mercury condu tragic and 
comic en * of A. . 
2. A Learning to Truth. 
The chairs and 1 blue — with carv- 


ed and gilded frames. 


II. The State Dreſſing- room, 

Twenty-four feet eight inches, by * and 
nĩneteen feet four inches high; hung with blue 
damaſk chairs and window-curtains of the fame. The 
doors and _ are finely 1 with carving 


and gilding. The paintings 
A fine portrait 5 4 pry POOR by Sir 


Godfrey Kneller. 
Four converſation pieces ; by Franciſco Cippo. 
Venus binding the eyes of Cupid, and the Graces 


offering tribute; by Titian. 
A marble table with a fine pier glaſs. 


III. The State Bed-chamber, 

Fifty-ſix feet eight inches, by twenty-five feet ten 
inches, and eighteen feet eight inches high. The 
bed and cieling by Signor Borra. The chairs and 
hangings of crimſon — Pillars of the Corin- 
thian order: the whole finely carved and gilt. 
A Madona from the ſchool of Rubens. 
A picture over the chimney. 
A very _ —_— of white marble, 
| by Signor 
13 — 
Two fine large pier glaſſes. 
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IV. The State Cholet, ö 
blue. damaſk, finely r 


12 Out of which you go inte 
here you have a beautiful view of the 


_—_— 
+ firſt ſketched out in t 


in one ſtream. Over one of theſe is a Palladian 
dge. From this point, a Gender edifice dedi- 


* Ati, Serie +2:4—AB/it; Sethe 2. , 
R | But 


Let him love now who never low d before ; 
Let him who ever lov'd, now love the more. 
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(Auchat clericus) ex nive, 
Similem puellam viva, 

. Ante, mite conformabat, 

Quacum bonus vir cubabat : 
Quod ſi fas eſt in errorem LY tin 

. FJ antum cadere dactorem, 2 $f 

| 2 e 3 = adds nad 

ius, quam nv * 

| New e e goth neva 
Subigendum, debellandum, 
Carms tumidum furorem, 

_ importunum ardorem? 
Nam am ignis igne pellitur, 
Vetus ut verbum loquitur. 
Sed innuptus, hac in lite. 
Appellabo te, marite. „ 


That is, The holy father; Auſtin, (as gun 
divines ell us) againſt Nie Angel and deadly at - 
of luſt / giye ear, ye piteſt)—framed by wongrous 
art, a girl e of ſnow, rctmbling the life ;,. — 
the good man uſed to lic. But if it be allow- 
able tor fo great a doctor to fall into error, may 
we not reaſonably aſk, whether or not a, girl of 
fleſh and fy og | 
made of ſnow, to allay the im ardours of 
luſt ? For as the old maxim fays, fire is expelled 
by fire. But I, an unmarried man, a to mar- 
ried men for a ſolution of this difficulty.“ 


On the left: 


S 6 


Apparuit mihi. nuper in Somnio Mulier cum 
nudis et anhelantibus molliter Papillis et hianti 
tuaviter Vultu—cheu ! benedicite ! - 


Cur gaudes, Sarana, mulicbrem ſumere formam 
Non facies Vou caſti mic rumpere normam 
| Heus f 
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Heus ! fugite i Cellam ; pulchram vitate Pucllam, 
Nam Radix Mort fir olim Penh in Harris. | 


Vis fieri fortis ? Noli concumbere Scortis. | 


lo Santum Originem Fuogchum. % 
ili 2 tortalle probetur ; 
N Me pa anguan { fine, Teſte probes. 


. us Diabok eſt in Lumbis 


CANT: 


fal 2 * 


gory 


TY 2 88 


the g J _ 
of Youl! you be bee wrohd unlawful aj 
* * 28 — to 4 
give 
Loy ror frag the turn and humour of which 
is inherent in the Latin. vhs om may be Hides 
pkg terms n 


> dum, dulcia Prata 
Ichre Puella folo ; 


iſupina jacebat, 
Pulchrum Os, divinum Pectus aperta Sinum. 


Ut vidi Mammas, concepi 1 . 
Et dicturus avs dico, Mana, cave: 
Nam magno totus violenter turbine motus, 
Pcene illam inyado, pœne et in ora cado. 
lla fed haud lente ſurgit, curritque 
Currit et, invito me, fugit illa citd. 
Fugit Cauſa Mali, tamen Effectus Satanali 
ue meum cor vorat Igne reum. 1 


O nme 
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9 3 — 


miros 
Cur Monachos velles fieri tam Carne rebelles, 


O inferne Canis, 
Per Viſus 


12 


Nec caſtæ Legi turbid: Membra 


— — 


A 1 


1 


4 


Rink 


.! 


tie a 


e 


I 
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The Saxon temple. An altar fituated in an 
nn Saxon deities which 


That is, © Beyond Euphrates and Tigris, havi 
extended his dominion even to the ocean, the 


excellent prince aſſignus the empire of the world to 
Rome; whom flies Victory, extending a lau- 


_ ; In the arch of Conftantine, 
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That is, After the death of Lucius Verus, aſ- 
fociate in the empire with Marcus, Rome conferred 
an kim the entire command of the whole earth 


In the Capitol. 


| The equeſtrian ſtatue of King the Firſt 
in complete armour, placed atthe head of the canal. 


She the nnd fron of te hou with this in- 
ſcription from 


In medio mihi Cæſar crit. 


Et viridi in Campo Signum de Marmore ponam 
Propter Aquam. <p COBHAM. 


Thus tranſlated : 
Full in the midſt ſhall Czfars form divine 


Auſpicious ſtand, the godhead of the ſhrine. — 
And near the ſtream a marble ſtatue rear.” 


The flatue of his late Majeſty, raiſed on a Co- 
—— — 


oem 


« To e 
The Trojan Leader, and the Tyrian Dame.“ 


The 


by Ionic pillars, and 
Within is a ſta- 


That is, To the honour, praiſe, and virtue of 
the goddeſs Caroline.” 


Cum omnia fint in incerto, fave tibi. 


That is, © Since all things are uncertain, take 
your pleaſure.” 


The witch-houſe ; a ſquare building. The paint- 
ings on the walls are done by the late lord's gentle- 
tleman ; and rude and inartificial as they may feem, 
are much in character. CIS 

The temple of modern Virtue ; in runs. 

The temple of ancient Virtue; a 
beautiful rotunda of the Ionic order, di 
Kent. Over each door, on the outſide, is 


and 


by 


is mot 
to = PRI 8 That is, To ancient 


Virtue.“ 


acquired its liberty and power; its military, civil, 
and domeſtic diſcipline; and at whoſe death it was 
deprived of them.” 


1 LYCURGUS. 


men, 
—_ _ _——— 6 5 
blemiſhed morals ; having expelled avarice, luxury 
and luſt, by baniſhing . f 


III. 80. 
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m. SOCRATES. 


corruptiſſima in crvitate innocens, 
44 — unici cultor DET, 


Ab inutili otio, et vanis diſputationibus, 
Ad officia vitz, et ſocietatis commoda, 


IV. HOMERUS. 


Qui poetarum princeps, idem et maximus, 

Virtutis præco, et i largitor, 

Divino carmine, 

Ad pulchre audendum, et patiendum fortiter, 
Omnibus notus gentibus, omnes incitat. 


That is, © Homer, who being the firſt and x 
greateſt of poets, the herald of virtue, and the dif- | 
Penſer of i . known to all nations, excites q 
all nations to dare with honour, and to ſuffer with (i 
reſolution.” 6 


Over one door is this inſcription: 
«- Carum eſſe civem, bene de mereri, | 


1 


caducum,” 
That is, © To be dear to our country, to deſerve 
well of the commonwealth, to be honoured, 


and beloved, is glorious ; but to be feared and hated 
is odious, deteſtable, hazardous, and unſafe.” 
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And over the other 


« Juſtitiam cole et pictatem, quæ cum fit magna 
in parentibus et propinquis, tum in patria maxima 
eſt. Ea vita via eſt in ccelum, in hunc cætum 
eorum qui vixerint.” 

That is, © Regard juſtice and religion, which, 
though a matter of great importance to our parents 
and friends, is of ſtill greater effect with to 
our country: h ſuch a courſe of life is the 
road to heaven, and this aſſembly of thoſe who 
have hved before us.” 

An arch erected to the Princeſs Amelia; the 
fides, Apollo and the nine Muſes. 

— croſs the ſerpentine river, whence we 
pals into the Elyſian- fields; a moſt delicious retreat, 
in which is placed, 


740 


Age gt or having enriched himſelf, 
, for on the commerce of 
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nature, end and bounds of civil government; 
with equal courage and ſagacity, r 
ſyſtems of uſurped over the rights, the 
conſciences, ur the reaſon of mankind.” “ 

« Sir Iſaac Newton, whom the God of Nature 
made to comprehend his works; and from fimple 
principles, to diſcover the laws never known woes 


a 


And below this Gxed 
marble, vi the ede lin 3 


Hic manus ob pugnando vulnera paſſi, 
p 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 


Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


Here chiefs, who bled to fave their country , ſtray; 
Here bards, who virtuous, N lay; 
With thoſe whom uſeful arts conſign'd to fame, 
And all "whoſe merits memory loves to name. 


* King Alfred, che mildeſt, juſteſt, and moſt be- 
nificent of Kings; who drove out the Danes, ſe- 


r 
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founder of the Engli conſtitution. 


„Edward, Prince of Wales, the terror of Eu- 
rope, the delight of England ; who un- 
altered, in the height of glory and fortune, his na- 
tural gentleneſs and modeſty.” 

*« Queen Elizabeth, who confounded the pro- 
jects and deſtroyed the power, that threatened to 
the liberties of E 
of ecclefiaſtical tyranny ; 
corruptions of popery ; and by a wiſe, a moderate, 


by a bold and generous enterprize, preferved 
the liberty and religion of Great Britain.“ 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a valiant foldier, and an 
able ſtateſman ; who, endeavouring to rouſe the 
ſpirit of his maſter, for the honour of his country, 
againſt the ambition of Spain, fell a ſacrifice to the 
inſluence of that court whoſe arms he had vanquiſh- 
OS * 

rancis Drake, who, through 
was the firſt of Britons that adventured 
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On the backſide of this building is the following 


inſcription : 
To the Memory of 
SIGNIOR FID O, 
an ITai1an of good Extraction; 

body ee yo gpl 
not to bite us, his Countrymen, 
but to gain an honeſt 
He hunted not after Fame, 


TS |... acquired it; 
the praiſe of his Friends, 


but —_—_— their Love, 
Though he lived amongft the Great, 
he neither learned nor flattered any Vice, 
He was no 
Tho? he doubted none of the xxxix Articles, 
And, if to follow nature, 


e En 
thi RX. ; a I 2 

is is 

for he to quits of Flnery 

| was not a Man, 


but a 
GREY-HOUND. 
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_— 

with fail cloth. The windows and 
with its cool fituation on the lake, afford us a juſt 
of the manner Ving 1 


with ſhells and flints : 
of Venus on a adorn- 
ed in the ſame manner. On each fide is a pavilion; 
one of which is ornamented with ſhells, other 
with broken flints and pebbles. | 

The ladies temple, ſupported by groin arches, 


with Venetian windows. The infide is beautified - 


wet: 


Captain Grenville's monument, with this in- 


5 


Sororis ſuæ Filio 
TH OMR GRENVILLE. 


* 


- 
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. + p 
on . p R -> {% s * * 
© #3 © & *® KW 4 


That is, © To the fon of his fiſter, Thomas 
Grenville, who- being captain of one of his Me- 


On the oppoſite fide. 
Quatenus nobis denegatur diu vivere, 
relinquamus aliquid 
quo nos vixiſſe teſtemur. 


T That 


2 
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let 


ſomething 


hved.” 


having 
The 
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IMP. N. TRAJAN CAS. AU. 

Pro me: fi merear, in me, 

That is, For me: but if I deſerve it, againſt me. 
IMP. MARCUS AURELIUS 


- -—— — 
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Congreves, monument; the . embelliſhments of 
which are emblemarical of the poet's comic genius. 


On the top is placed r 
is mirrur, with this inſcription : | 


x Vitz imitatio, 
ö enn ſpeculum, - 
Comedia. 


; That is, Seen the imitation of le, 2 
mirrour of 7 — 
The Poets effigy 1—— 


.3 
ufe on the 


unk CONGREYE, 


1 Poſuir Conan. oY 2 
ie 8 923 
That is, To the piercing, Benden . re- 
fined genius; to the poliſhed candid and unaffected 
manners of, W1itiam ConGREve : Conan has 
lacy” adn orvonr e 


> A 


l 


F Gaithed- dur account. of theſe de- 
—— we muſt croſs to the eaſtern fide 

the county, and enter it. in the mad from. bt... 
Alban's, at 


 Fenny Stratford, forty-five miles . from Londgn, 
I s ſruared n the ancient Rogan way, called Wat 


lng 
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ling-ftreet, and had a charter granted it by King 
James I. in 1609, for a marker on Mondays. 
Seven miles from this place, 1s 

Stony Stratford. This town likewiſe ſtands on 
the above Roman cauſeway, and takes it name 
from the ſtony ford that led over the river 
here. The town is = ry, ma are in the 
iter can and das bridge the river 
Ouſe. It is large, ond the er chiefly built of 
ftone, as are the two churches, St. Giles's on the 
ſouth-weſt fide, and S t. Mary's on the north-caſft, 
Here King Edward I. erected one of the croſſes in 
of his Queen Eleanor, adorned with the 
arms of Caſtile and Leon. The chief 
manufacture in this town and its nei is 
bone-lace. 

On the 6th of May, in the year 1742, a dread- 
ful fire happened at this town, which raged with 
great fury for ſome time, and burnt down -an hun- 
Fend and fifty houſes. Higher up is, 

Newport Pagne!, an hundred and 13 
i It took its name from 
Fulk Paganel, or Pagnel, one of the ancient lords 
of this town. It is a tolerable large, well built, 
populous town, ſtanding on the river Ouſe, over 
which it = 0 two large ſtone be A good 
bone-lace, of which it 


bone ie. It is a 
northern extremity 


runs on the caſt fide of it. 
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Ihe navigation of it is of vaſt ſervice to the corn 
trade, of which great quantities of it are ſent down 
to Lynn, where it 1s ſhipped for Holland. This 


river divides the county in two parts. The 


northern is the leſs, and the moſt woody; but the 


into 
other parts It has fo- 
reſts and parks well ſtored with deer, fat paſtures 
with cattle z fullers earth, woad for dying, cheeſe, 
and great plenty of poultry. Its chief manufac- 
tures are bone-lace and ftraw-hats. The county is 
well inhabited, and great numbers of gentry reſide 
in it; but this is obſerved to be one of the ſeven 
counties that all lic together without one city 
among them, viz. Huntingdonſhire, Bedforſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, Berkſhire, Hartfordſhire, Eſſex 
and Suffolk. It ſends four members to parliament, 
vi. two knights of the ſhire, and two for 
che ton of Bedford, from whence the county has 
its name. 8 

The road from London to Bedford paſſes through 
St. Alban's, and enters this county at 
. Luton, a pretty little town, thirty-rwo miles 
from London. It is pleaſantly ſituated between 
hills, and has a large market-houſe, and noted for 
its manufacture of ſtraw-hats. Near it, on the 
edge of Hartferdſhire, is 

Looton Heo, the ſeat of the Farl of Bute. The 
houſe, which has been rebuilt on a more extenſive 
plan, is pleaſantly fituated in a noble and exten- 
fre park; as you enter this park through the 


* 


Igelge, you pals along the banks of a river, which 
'was formerly but a trifling ſtream, but now a moſt 
beautiful piece of water. The plantation on the 
Ip of the hills to the right, has a beautiful effect, 
xl 
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ruins of St. Dunſtan's church, which ſtood on the 
fouth fide of the bridge. It has ſeven arches, and 
near the centre, were two z that on the 


| The above fable did him the greateſt 
apprenticed to a 


whoſe capacities his ſermons were ſo adapted, that 
he never tailed of a crouded audience. 


Grotte. 


94 
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The bye- road from Bedford to Northill, is very 
broad and high, and free from ruts; this amend- 
Leer 
ard, Eſq. of Carrington, who not only made a fine 
cauſeway through the village, but himſelf « 


to take Northill in their route, were it only for the 
ſatisfaction of viewing two ſmall * 
laſs, done by J. Oliver in 1660, belonging to the 
. the IE Mr. Maxey. They are very 
ſmall, but each has a fly, fo exquiſitely painted as 
to exceed the power even of imagination to con- 
ceive; the wings are coloured on one fide, and the 
bodies on the other of the glaſs, and are touched in 
ſo lively and ſpirited a manner, (eſpecially one, 
which is ſuperior to the other, that without fruit) 
that it is difficult to believe them but painting, 
and not life itſelf ; the light appears through the 
body at the pinching with the rail in the malt ini- 
mitable manner, and the roundneſs of the fly, with 

bigneſs of its claws, are repreſented in the 
boldeft and fulleſt relief. In a word, it is truly 
admirable. In the chancel of the church is a very 
fine painted window, in good preſervation, by the 
ſame maſter.” : 

A little north of Sandy is Tempsford, a village 
noted for a camp, in which the Danes took up 
their winter quarters when they ruined the ſtrong 
fort of Sandy, about four miles ſouthward. This 


forr 
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fort is ſaid to have been built by. the Romans, and 
the very Salinæ of Ptulemy. A great many urns 
and Roman coins have been formerly dug up m 
the grounds adjoining, now occupied by gardeners. 
Mr. Aubrey mentions glaſs urns, and one red, like 
coral, with bones in them ; and fays, that fome of 
the coins dug up in 1670, were given to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, by Mr. Chriſty, of Bedford. 

Elftow, or Helenſftowo, a little below Bedford, had 
formerly a nunnery, erected in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, and dedicared to the honour of the 
Virgin Mary, and St. Helen, the mother of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. 

At King's Croſs, in the midway betwixt Bedford 
Caſtle and Newenham, many bones of men have 
been dug up, ſuppoſed to be the remains of ſuch as- 
were flain before the caſtle in the wars of the barons. 

The road from London to Coventry, paſſes thro” 
St. Alban's, and enters this county at 

Duiifteble, or Dunſtaple, thirty-four miles from 
London. It is a populous town, ſeated on a chalky 
hill, at the entrance of that ridge of hills 
called the Chiltern. Not far from this rown Roman 
coins have been dug up, which the country people 
call Mudning Money; and on the. deſcent of Chil- 
tern-hills, is a large round area of nine acres, fur- 
rounded with a deep ditch and ramparts, which the 
inhabitants call Maid-in-Bour. 

This town was burnt by the Danes, and rebuilt 
by King Heary I. to ſuppreſs a gang of robbers 
which infeſted theſe parts. That King alſo erected 
a priory here, the ruins of which are {till to be ſeen; 
the gateway is almoſt perfect, and ſhews us the re- 
mains of cccleſiaſtic magnificence. Camden : 
it took its name from one Dunning, the chief of 
theſe thieves ; but others, with greater riety, 
derive it from the Saxon ward Dan, or E Brieith 
or Gaulith, Dunum, which anſwers to its hilly or 
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to both; to prevent which, for the future, 


Lud pan Er rig 
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afterwards the Earl of Strafford's. 


— — farther on from Dunſtable is Hockliffe, 


R * A 


of Tuddington. Sir Henry Johnſon 
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Woburn, forty-two miles from London, 


for the great quantities of fullers earth dug in its 


A terrible fire happened here on 
hich burnt above an hundred houſes, 
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918 expence of the Duke 
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the town makes no contempti- 
here is a free-ſchool founded 
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houſe of white ſtone ; in the centre of their princi- 
pal front is a ſmall dome riſing over a porticoed 
centre, ſupported by Tuſcan pillars, which have a 
very good effect. Upon the whole, theſe detached 
offices appear in a more judicious ſtate, than any I 
remember to have ſeen. 

* In the houſe, you enter firſt the hall, which, 
though not a well- proportioned or elegant room, is 
handſome. It is forty by thirty-ſeven and fifteen 
high, the cieling ſupported by eight pillars. The 
chimnies baſs relieves in white ſtone. 

* The 


As. et of 
exquiſite, and the 
in it admirable. The chimney-piece very 
elegant; the ſcroll of poliſhed white marble in a 
ight taſte. 


* The dining-room thirty-five by twenty-two, a 
very noble room; the chimney-piece a feſtoon of 
flowers carved in white marble, and finely poliſhed. 


were the heroes grouped with more taſte, but they 
fit at as ſquare a table as any Dutch painter could 


/ 


ever have deſigned. The oppoſite piece to it is the 


9 , | 
rock in the back ground, is fine; the fire and ſpi- 
rit of the horſes well done. 


X In 


ſtrangely incongruous with 
The china jars noble. 
The billard room is hung with very fine tapeſ- 
try, deſigned from RaphaePs cartoons. 
*The ducheſs's drefling-room, hung with em- 
work white paper, which has a very 


French bed-chamber twenty-fix by twenty- 


a very rich balmozeen. 
light and beautiful ; the cor- 
| gilt carving on a white ground; 
a lead ground: the 
frame of the land- 
ſame 


is 
likewiſe hung with the fame filk, the cieling and 
cornice richly ornamented with ſcrolls of gilding on 
a white ground : the chimney-piece all of white 
marble poliſhed, but not light. The doors, door- 
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The infide of a church; the minute - 
— .. 
A rock, with the broken branches of trees 
hanging from its clefts; (1 apprehend by Salva- 
tor) the ex noble : the romantic wild- 
neſs of the ſcene moſt excellently caught. 
5 1 — 


very 
enen by 
Rembrandt; moſt admirable; in a greater ſtile 
than common with this maſter. 
Rambrandt, by himſelf; inimitable. 


on white; the dogr-caſe carved and gilt, the cor- 
_ ſupportied by Corinthian pillars in a light 
ard plcaſing flule ; the chimney-piece of white 
mapble, beautifully poliſhed : in the centre hangs a 
magniſicent gilt luſtre. Remember to obſerve the 


repreſenting the laſt ſu it is fine. 
— — bb 


ing· room, twenty ſquare; this, like 
the reſt, is well ñitted up; and among other pic - 


rures, contains 


Lyons, by Rubens ; fine. 
Iwo batiles, like Borgognone. 
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« The picture gallery, in three diviſions, an hun- 
dred by ſixteen, ornamented by a vaſt number of 
excellent portraits of the Ruſſel family: among 
others, remark that of the Counteſs of Somerſer, 
the face and hands finely done; alſo William 
Earl of Bedford nd Lal 
cellent. The ornaments ot this room are all carv- 


ing painted white: there are four ſtatues, among 


them a Venus of Medicis, but not 3 
Venus pluckiag the thorn out of her bur 
with none of 
tenance, which is fo fine in the antique at Wilton. 

« W/ooburn Park is ten miles round, and contains 
variety of hill and dale, with woods of oaks; 


glade, 
ſeveral miles, 
temple 


which 


y Catherine Brook, ex- 


of pain in her coun- 
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houſe is a large bafon of water, with ſeveral hand- 
forme boats; formerly a large yacht ſwam in it, but 
rotting, it has not been rebuilt. 

This park, which is one of the largeſt in the 
kingdom, contains three thouland five hundred 
acres of a great variety of foils, from a light fand 
to a rich loam, which yields graſs good enough to 
fat large beaſts : it is all walled in; was there a 

r variety of water, it would be much more 
beautitul, but the nature of the foil in the low parts 
makes that acquiſition very difficult ; but what 
might be much eaſier are buildings ſcat- 
tered about it, which would give a variety 
to the ridings, and for want of which moſt of them 
are very melancholy ” 

Another road, which branches off from Dunſta- 
ble, leads to 

Amp#bill, forty-fix miles from London. It is a 
_— market town, pleaſantly fituate between two 

ls. In the reign of King Henry VL a large 
houſe was built in 4 at the eaſt end 
of it, by Sir John Cornwall, whom he created 
Baron Fancrop, out of the f. ils raken in France. 
It was purchaſed by the late Duke of Bedford, of 
the late Earl of Aileſbury. Queen Carherine re- 
tired here after having been forbid the court upon 
her divorce. 

Mr. Stone, late principal of New Inn, founded 
and endowed a ſchool here for teaching thirteen poor 
children, and an hoſpital with good allowance for 
ten poor men. 

Adjoining to Ampthill is Hngbten Park and 
Haug been Cenęnel. io called from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Conquetts. Here is a free-ſchool of 
good reputation, in the git of Sidney Suſſex Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. Near this place ate two com- 
mon fields, called Great and Little Danes fields, 

. © remarkable 
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remarkable for ſeveral large pits of fifteen feet dia- 
meter. 

At Wood End, Sir Samuel Luke had a feat; he 
was a commander in Oliver CromwelPs amy, and is 
thought by ſome to be the Hudibras of Butler. 

Biggieſwade, forty-five miles and three quarters 


from London, is y fituared on the river 
Ivel. Camden ſpeaks of it as a noted place in his 


time for its horſe fair and ftone bridge. It is a 


2 hfare in the northern road, and well 
iſhed inns and good accommodations. It 


is one of the greateſt markets in England for 
We ſhall cloſe our deſcription of this county, 
with an account of the woad for which it is very 
famous. This plant is cultivated here in the fol- 
manner. It is fown year, and the 
old woad, except what they fave for ſeed, is plucked 
up. The beginning of March is the ſeaſon for 
ſowing it, and the middle of May for cropping ir. 
It is beſt in a dry year, but more plentiful in a 
wet one. It is cropped commonly four or five 
times a year, as it cames up; but the firit crop is 
beſt, and every one after it gradually worſe. When 
it is immediately ſmall in a mill, 
till it becomes fit for ball; and when in balls it is 
laid upon hurdles to dry; and then ground into 
. After this it is upon a floor and 
watered, which is called Couching, and then it is 
turned every day till it is perfectly dry, which is 
called Silvering. After filvering it is weighed and 
into a bag, containing two hundred weight, and 
then ſent to the dyer to try it, who ſets a price on 
it according to its - This is the plant with 
which the ancient Britons uſed to dye their bodies, 
that they might appear the more terrible to their 
enemies, but rather, as ſome thiak, to preſerve 
them from the inclemency of the weather. 
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IS bounded on the weſt and north by 


1 


called the ſhire town Hunters Down, 
county ſeems to take it's name from the 

of hunting, if we may judge from 
heretofore, 


hen it was in a 


ifome and unwholeſome as 
falt-water in Eſſex, Kent, 


no 
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in this ſhire, which 
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by them here, than they have done by their owners 
elſewhere. of the ie very ſingular in the 
government of this * ns Cambridgeſhire 
T2 the it: of Ely we veer the fine Glni- 
ſtration with it, the ſheriff is choſen out of theſe 
ſeveral places in turn. The author of Magna Bri- 
tannia ſays, that in the civil wars there was more 
action in this than in ſome much larger counties, 
becauſe it was the native country of Oliver Crom- 
well. It is in the dioceſe of Lincoln; the eccle- 
fiaſtical is by the archdeacon 
of Hun and it is divided into five deane- 
ries. It ſends only four members to parliament, 
Ss rr I HR HE OO RT EY: 


| Joining ing the road to Stilton, by Ware, which we 
laſt at Royſton, we enter this county at the 
fouth-caft ; the firſt town of any note that we meet 
with, is * 

Gadmancheſter, fifty-fix miles and an half from 
London. This was anciently called Gormanchefeer, 
firuate on the ſouth fide of the houſe, te Hun- 
and though no market town, it is reckoned 
the biggeſt village in England, and fo remarkable 
for hufbandry, that no town employs ſo many 
ploughs. Mr. Camden ſays, that no le in the 
bation have — ix, cither by the their purſe 
or their genius. When King James I. came 
it from Scotland, the inhabitants met him with 
venty new ones, drawn by as many teams of horſes; 
for they hold their lands by this tenure, fo that 
whenever our Kings take this way in their progreſs, 
the farmers here make the moſt pous appear- 
ance, with their ploughs and En like 
triumphal cars, | ae. not with military, yet with 
ruſtic trophies. We are told, that upon fome ſuch 
occaſions, there has been a train of no leſs than 


nine ſcore ploughs. King James I, aka 
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with the figure they made to do him that honour, 
that he inc them by the name of twa 
bailiffs, cighteen aſſiſtants, the commonalty of 
the borough of Godmancheſter. The inhabitants 
had | the reputation of men of ſtrength 
and ſubſtance : their church is a vicarage | 
to Weſtminſter Abbey. Here is a free ic 
called the free grammar ſchool of Queen Elizabeth. 

Henry Huntingdon ſpeaks of this having been 
formerly a noble city, which aſſertion is confirmed 
by Mr. Camden, for omitting the Roman coins 
frequently ploughed up, and the diſtances in the 
Itinerary, together with the bones of divers men 
of far greater ſtature than is credible, the very 
name implies it to be the fame city that Antoninus 
calls Dur liponte, by miſtake only of one letter for 
Duraſitente, which ſignifies in Britiſh, a bridge over 
the Ouſe. It tcok its preſent name from Gorman, 
the Dane, who had theſe parts granted him by the 
peace with King Alfred. 

Between mancheſter and Huntingdon, is 3 
wooden bridge erected over a rivulet, upon princi- 
c with this in- 
ription ; 


© 


Roztxtus Cook, en aquis, hoc viatoribus 
Sacrum p. D. 1636. 
That 1 | 


is, 

RoggRT Cook having eſcaped the danger of drown- 
616 is for the uſe of travellers, 
1636. 


Croſſing the river Ouſe, we come to 
Huntingdon, fifty-ſeven miles and an half from 
London, It is the county town, fituate on a gen- 
tle eminence on the north fide of the Ouſe. It was 
formerly in ſo flouriſhing a condition as to contain 
fificen pariſh churches, which were reduced in Mr. 
| Camden's 
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the northern road from Huntingdon, we 
come to Seutery-Lane, a deep deſcent between the 
kills, in which is Stangate- Hale, the moſt notorious = 
for ing in all this And about 
a mile out of the road at neten, was the 
ſeat of Sir Robert Cotton, the learned friend of 
the great Camden, where he had a choice collec- 
tion of Roman inſcriptions from all of the 
kingdom. The houſe was built in a magnificent 
manner of hewn ſtone, but now lies in diſmal ruins. 
3 beautiful church, with a tower; and in 
the window is fome fine painted glaſs. Sir Robert 


Cotton, in digging a in the hill near this ſport, 
found the eleton of a fiſh, twenty feet . From 
this hill the eye commands the whole N 


fens, Wittleſey- meer, where the gen- 
try have httle veſſels to fail in for pleaſure: A bout 
five miles farther on is 
Stilton, or Stichilton, ſeventy miles from London. 
It ſtands upon the old Roman way, leading from 
Caſtor before mentioned; and in an old Saxon 
e Ermine-ftreet. This ftreet runs 
here through the middle of a ſquare fort, * 
by walls on the north fide, and with ramparts of 
earth on the other, near which have been dug vp 
ſtone coffins. 
This place is now chiefly noted for its famous 
cheeſe, called the Engliſh Pamellan, which is fome- 
times brought to table ſo full of mites and mag 
gots, that they uſe a ſpoon to eat them. 
From Stilton, the road turns north eaſt through 
DZ. little town, in the direct road to 
: it is ſituate among the fens, of 
which there is one of its own name, lying upon 
Wutleſcy-merr. The houſes are pretty well built, 
and the church has a lofty ſpire. 


A little to the calt ot Taxley, is 


22 77 leſey · 
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Wittleſey-meer. It is fix miles and three 
broad, the water clear, yet like the is ſubject 
to violent ſhakes of the weather. King Canute in 
PRmgs wh hos Tamily, bod: ke ts have houn 

The air about it is thick, foggy and ſtink- 
ing, but its abundance of fiſh, with the paſtures 


amends ; and 
it is favourable 


to the natives who are uſed 
another road branches off to 


which they had been prevailed upon 
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remitted upon the fight of them; 


a confeffion, and a fort of pet 


this effect was the gibs: As I am a witch, and 
4 gleater witch than my mother, fo I defire that the 
pans hall go of from this child.” Theſe confeſ- 

were the chief point againſt the priſoners, 


to repeat to 
the ſtanders- by, who had obſerved the children res 
keved upon it, as they imagined. And thus three 
unhappy 
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towards Newmarket, 
heath. It is faid, 
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and Suffolk, and it gives title of Baron to the 
Duke of Grafton. It ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever fince the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
Simon Theobald, ſurnamed Sudbury, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, tranſlated hither Lon- 
don, in the year 1375, was a native of this town. 
He was murdered at the inſtigation of one John 
Ball, a ſeditious and fanatical preacher, in Wat 
Tyler's rebellion. He was a prelute diſtinguiſhed 
for his learning and charity. He built the upper 
s church in Sudbury, where his 
entire, | 


and likewiſe endowed it bountifully. 
Not far from Sudbury, * 
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That the fun ſhines not upon a town more agree- 
able in its fituation.” - 

It is governed by an alderman, who is their chief 
magiſtrate, a recorder, twelve capital and 
twenty-four — 2 and ſends two 
members to parliament. 

It has two plentiful weekly markets on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; and three annual fairs; one 
three days before and three days after the feaſt of 
St. Matthew; and it is ly protracted to a 
fortn'ght's length, for the diverfion of the nobi- 
Jity and gentry that reſort to it in great num- 
bers. 


The abbey, once fo famous, was firſt built of 
wood, by Si King ot the Eaſt Angies, ſoon 
after chriſtianity was planted here; and when finiſh- 
ed, (abour the year 638) thar King regired into it, 
and ſhut himſelf from the world. 
King Edmund, from whom the town takes its 
name, began to reign over the Faſt Angles in the 
year 85-, in the fourteenth year of his age, and 
reigned fifteen years; being killed anno. 870, as ſup- 

poſcd, at Hoxne, at twenty-nine years old, and his 
corpi was thirty-three years after removed to Bury. 
was much enriched thereby, and the 
** who we e of the Benedictine order, found 
means, about the year 10. 2, to get it entirely to 
themſelves, excluding the ad and the King 
Canute, in the fourth year of his reign, founded a 
more magnificent church, in honour of St. Edmund, 
which was finiſhed in twelve years, and dedicated 
to Chriſt, St. Mary, and St. Edmund. 

Uvius, Prior ef Uhn, who was confecrated the 
firſt adbot, in the year +020, got the abbey ex- 
empted trom epiſcep.] juriſdict:on, and cncome 
paſſed chat and the town with a wall and ditch ; 


we 
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the ruins of which in ſeveral places are ſtill to be 
ſeen; and the — were made parlia- 
barons. But in ten of King Hen 
r 
houſes, and that Prince wiſely put an end to all its 
„ 
a chapel at every one of its five gates, and the 
rown abounded with chapels and oratories. It js 
ble theſe might be hoſpitals ; for there was an 
tal of St. Peter's without Riſby-gatez an ho- 
pital of St. Saviour's without North-gate ; an hof- 
pital of St. Nicholas at or near Eaſt-gate; and 
God's-houſe, or St. John's, at the South-gate; a 
college of prieſts, with a Guild, to the holy or ſweet 
name of ſeſus. the fituation of which we cannot find; 
and a bouſę of grey · friars at Babwell, or the Toll- 
But at this time there are only two churches, 


(to which we approach by a fine aſcent of fix ſteps) 
the tomb of Mary Queen of France, ſiſter of He 
VIII. and wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Sut- 
folk. Her coffin is of lead, and has this inſcrip- 
tion on it ; Mary Queen, 1533, of Frame, Edmund 
H-———. There are other handſome monuments 
in this church. 3 
Ide other moſt remarkable public buildings are 
the abbey gate, which is ſtill a fine monument of 
what the abbey once was; the guild-hall; the 
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wool-hall ; the ſhire-houſe ; the market croſs; and 
the grammar-ichool, endowed by King Edward the 
Sixth. 

Such as is the town for fituation, is the neigh- 
bourhood and gentry about it for politeneſs ; and 
no place glories in handſomer ladies, or better fa- 
milies. 

In the path- way between the two churches it was, 
that Arundel Coke, a Barriſter at Law, in the year 
1721, attempted (with the aſſiſtance of one Wood- 
burne, a barbarous aſſaſſin) an unheard-of outrage 
on his brother-in-law, Edward Crifp, Eſq. for the 
ſake of poſſeſſing what he had. He had invited 
him, his wife, and family to ſupper with him; and 
in the night, on pretence of going to ſce a friend 
to them both, he led him into the church-yard, 
when, on a ſignal he gave, the aſſaſſin made at Mr. 
Criſp, with an hedge-bill, and in a moſt terrible 
manner mangled his head and face; and, fu 
him dead, there left him; and Coke returned, as 
if he knew nothing of the matter, to the company. 
But it happening that Mr Criſp was not killed, and 
coming back to the company, all bloody, and 
cruelly mangled, the ſhocking fight amazed and 
confounded them all, (Coke that he was not dead) 
the reſt that he had met with fo ſtrange a diſaſter. 
Mr. Criſp furvived this outrage many years, dying 
September , 1746; and Coke and Woodbourne 
the hired aflaſſin, were juſtly executed for a villainy 
ſo deteſtable, that it hardly had its parallel. The 
gentleman not being killed, the affaſiins were tried 
and condemned on the ſtatute for defacing and diſ- 
membring, called The Coventry 4# : and Coke was 
ſo good a lawyer, and ſo bardened a wretch, that he 
thought to have ſaved himſelf, by pleading, that 
he intended not to deface but to till. Some nice 
people ſay, the law was a little ftrained in their 
puniſhment, as the gentleman recovered ; but fure- 
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with, 20 the ſpirit be brought in a aid of it, it was 
right in this: and it would have been next to 
2a national diſgrace. not to have a law that would 
reach ſo flagrant and complicated a wickedneſs. 

There is little or no manufacturing in this 
town, except ſpinning, the chief buſineſs of the 
place depending upon the neighbouring gentry, 
who 7 fail to caufe trade enough by the * 

their families and mong t 
Sts of a country town. G5 ne l. ant Edward 
Ft. b had each a mint at Bury, and. ſome of their 
' pennies coined there are yet remaining. Stow, in 
Kio Survey ot London, fays, that here was alſo a 
mint in King John's time. 

H ſtory furcher relates, that chis town was burnt 
by Swain the Daniſh King. In the reign of Henry 
1 the Jews, who were "very numerous here, had 

a place of worſhip called Mſes's Synagogue, 
which has fince been converred into an hoſpital, or 
workhouſe, tor thirty boys and giris, till for mur- 
dering a boy, in deriſion of our Seviour's cruct- 
fixion, in 1179, and for other ſuch offences elſe- 
where, they were baniſhed the kingdom yet we 
find that ſome of them returned hither again, for 
in 1140, the populace fell upon them, killed many 
and the reſt that c Caped were never perm:tted to 
Come back. 

This place has been famous for ſeveral conven- 
tions of the nuoiliiy and parl. umcents. The barons 
made their league here againit King John. A 
parliament was held here in the reign of Henry III. 
and another in that of Edward I. In the reign of 
Edward III. the townimen bioke open the abbey, 
carr cd Of its treafures, books and charters, and 
ms iet, aSbot and monks their prices, iN they 
Bad ſ:aic:? a charter ot i. FP Fat; Or the LOWA, 
an. given in Lit Cuilwmny of all the tywa-gatcs, and 
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the wardſhip of all its orphans ; but nineteen of the 
rioters were executed, the town fined fixty thou- 
fand pounds, and all the writings that had been 
extorted from the abbot made void. A parlia- 
— was alſo held here in the year 1447, in the 

enty- fifth year of Henry VI. At a meeti 
this — the good Humphry, Duke of G 
ceſter, Regent of the kingdom, during the abſence 
of King Henry V. and in the minority of Henry 
VI. and, to his laſt hour, the Fo wan, hr the na- 
tion and darling of the people, was baſely mur- 
dered here; by ak: dart hs pate w95 ppt $5 
that dreadful war between the houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, which ended in the deſtruction of the 


very "ace of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have con- 
trived that murder. 

Ludgate, the poet, was a monk here; and it 
boaſts the honour of giving birth to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the father of Sir Nicholas, the firſt Baronet 
of England, and of the great Lord Yerulam. 

4 great Metretbam, ſome ytars ago, abundance 
of pots- heads and platters of Roman earth were 
found, foine of which had infcriptions, as alfo 


coals, bones, and horns of cattle, a ſacrificing knife, 
urns and aſhes. 


About five miles from Bury, is 
{xworth, a dirty ill built town, with but a poor 
market; but it is a thoroughfare, and has two 


annual fairs. t like iſe gives title of Baron to the 
Earl of Briſtol. 


| Budderſaale, or Boteſdalr, about fifteen miles and 
an half from Bury, is a great thoroughfare town, 

but dirty and meanly built: its chief note is its 
grammar free ſchool, founded by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and eitabliſhed by Queen Elizabeth. The 
maſter and uſher arc to be elected out of Bennet's- 
college, Cambridge. The maſter's falary is twenty 
| pounds 


le ſerpentine river winds through 
at the joint expence of both theſe gen- 
over it is a handfome bridge, which great- 
contributes to ornament the whole. Mr. Lee 
has a fine ſhrubberry of about twenty acres cut out 
of his park. The water and ſloop in it are par- 
7 y beautiful. The firſt winds through a 
thickly planted wood, with a fine bold ſhore, in 
ſome places wide, in others fo narrow, that the 
over ing trees join their branches from fide to 
fide, and even darken the ſcene, which has a fine 
effect. The banks are every where uneven, firſt 
wild and rough, and covered with buſhes and 
ſhrubs, then a fine green lawn in tle ſwells, 
with ſcattered trees and ſhrubs to the banks of the 
water, and feats diſpoſed with great judgment, at 
the termination of the water, the abruptneſs and 
ul effect of that circumſtance (which is not trifling, 
for a water that has the leaſt a ce of a river 
ſhould not be ſeen to the end} is taken off by 
finiſhing with a dry ſcoop, which is beautiful, the 
bed of the-river is continued tor forme diſtance a 
floping lawn, with banks on each fide, planted and 
managed great taſte 


is Eafon, the ſeat of the Duke of 
EXieen- 


k and plantations are 
fave, and worthy the view of the traveller. 
approach 
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approach to the houſe from Bury, is exceedinly 
beautiful. 

North · weſt from Bury is, 
 Mildenbal!, fixty-nine miles from London, a 
very large town, populous, pleaſant, and well- 
built, fituate on the river Larke. The church is 
kandſome, and has a lofty ſteeple, an hundred and 
twenty feet, a little north of the church is the man- 
82 of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. who was 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in the reign of 
Queen Anne. It now to Sir Thomas 
Charles Bunbury. Within the .church are ſome 
noble monuments for many of the Norths family. 
It has a plentiful market on Fridays, eſpecially for 
fiſh and wild fowl, and a very conſiderable annual 
fair which laſts four days. 

Ikworth, was formerly a ' pariſh, but now is a 
noble park, in which is the ſeat ſeat of the Earl of 
Briſtol. © The houſe is at preſent repairing and 
fitting up in great taſte. The park is full of fine 
timber, and there was once numbers of fine 
harlequin deer, as there are in Mr. Fonnereau's 
ark near | pſwich. Theſe were the only parks in 
land in " which theſe beautiful deer were to be 
but from theſe, divers curious noblemen 
have bers fopalled with ſome of them. This is 
bt a place of great antiquity, and mentioned 
_ I Cs. 
in this county, that are ab- 

__ Iceni. Roman 
particularly a large 
of the learned 

7 Ardecon of Cncadry 


2 
Wulpit, (pole by hs to be the antient Sito- 
magus, by the appearance of large dry ditches, that 
are conjectured to be Roman works. Here is a 
Bb handſome 
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handſome church and ſpire, and the place is noted 
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for making the beſt white bricks. 

At Ner ten, near this place, King Henry VIII. 
employed men to dig for gold, but was diſappoint- 
ed ; the traces of their digging are viſible. 

Stew-market, ſeventy-five miles and an half from 
London, is a tolerable good town, fituate in the 
centre of the county, on the banks of the Orwell. 
It has a manufacture for tammies, and other Nor- 
wich ſtuffs. The church is ſpacious and beauritul, 
wy a lofty ſpire an hundred and twenty feet 

igh. 

Ipfewich, fixty-nine miles from London, is ſituate 
in the ſouth-eaſt part of this county, in the direct 
road to Yarmouth. It was called by the Saxons 
Gipeſtoic, from its river then called Grippin, be- 
cauſe of its winding ſtream, but now the Orwell. 
It formerly carried on a conſiderable trade, eſpe- 
cially by ſea, but now not fo great as when its har- 
bour was more commodious. Camden called it the 
Eye of the county. It 1s now principally employed 
in the clothing branch, and is a well built, large 
and populous town, much more fo than many 
cities. Here are three yards conſtantly employed 
in ſhip-bu:lding, and there is above an hundred and 
fifty fail belonging to this port. 

No place in Britain is qualified like Ipſwich, for 
carrying on the Greenland-fiſhery; whether we 
reſpect the cheapneſs of building, and fitting out 
the ſhips and ſhallops ; furniſhing, victualling, and 
providing them with all kinds of ſtores; conve- 
nience for laying up the ſhipping after their voyage; 
room for crecting their magazines, warehouſes, 
rope- walks, cooperages, &c. on the eaſieſt terms; 
and eſpecially for their noiſome cookery, which at- 
tends boiling their blubber, which may be on this 


river, remote from any places of reſort ; then the 


nearneſs to the market tor the oil, when it is made; 
; and. 
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and which above all ought to be regarded. The 
conveniency that ariſes from this conſideration, 
that the ſame wind which carries them from the 
mouth of the haven, is fair to the very ſeas of 
Greenland. 

The town forms a kind of half-moon, cr femi- 
circle, on the bank of the river, over which it has 
a good bridge of ſtone. The market-place is ſpa- 
cious; and in the midſt of it is a fair croſs, in 
which is the corn-market, adjoining are the ſham- 
bles, or butchery, very commodious, and vulgarly 
but erroneouſly ſuppoſed to have been built by 
Cardinal Wolſey, for it owes its original to a much 
later date, viz. to the fortieth of Queen Elizabeth. 
Behind this is the herb-marker, and in a ſpacious 
ſtreet, a little diſtant, is a market for butter. poul- 
try and other country proviſions, and anotl.er for 
fiſh, with which the town is ſerved in great plenty. 
It has five market-days weekly: Tueiday and 
Thurſday for butcher's meat ; Wedneſday and Fri- 
day for fiſh; and Saturday for all forts of provi- 
fions. It has alfo five annual fairs ; one on April 
23; one on May 7 and 8; one on July 25; one 
on Auguſt 11 and 12, for cattle alone; and 
September 5 to 14, which is a very conſiderable 
one for butter and cheeſe, to which the whole 
country round reſort, to furniſh themſelves with 
ſtores ; as do alſo many of the London dealers in 
thoſe commodities, who however are not ſuffered 
to buy till after the three ſirſt days of the fair. 

There are at preſcnt twelve pariſh churches out 
of fourteen, which there once were; and two chapels 
in the corporation liberty, out of ſeveral, which 
have been demoliſhed, beiides meeting-houſes, &c. 
and it once abounded with religious houies, which 
have yielded to the fate of the times. 

Here is alſo a town-hall, with a ſpacious coun- 
cil-chamber, and other commodious apartments; a 
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ſhire-hall, where the county ſeſſions are held for 
the diviſion of Ipſwich; a large public library, ad- 
Joining to a note hoſp ital founded by the town, 
called Chriſt's-hoſpital, 4 the maintenance of poot 
children, old perſons, and mariners; and in it 

vagabonds, and ſturdy berpars are kept 
to hard labour. Alſo adjoining to this is a 
free ſchool; and here is — the noble founda- 
tion of Mr. Henry Tooley, in the year 1556, for 

old men and women. 

This town is faid to be one of the beſt places in 
England for families that are reduced to narrow 
circumſtances, to reſide in; for here are good and 
eafy rented houſes, genteel company, the beſt of 
inns, plenty of proviſions, whether fiſh, fleſh, or 
fowl, at a cheap rate; and eaſy paſſage to London, 
either by land or water, the coach going through 
it in one day. Ships of five hundred tons have 
been built here, yet at low water the harbour is 
almoſt dry, which made King Charles II. fay to 
the Duke of Buckingham, That it was a town 
without inhabitants, a river without water, ſtreets 
without names, the afſes wore bocts.” I he meaning 
of the two laſt is, that the town is divided into four 
wards, and that Mr. Fonnereau's bowling- 
above mentioned, uſed to be rolled by affes in 
boots, that their hoofs might make no impreſſion 
en the green. This ſcat is now in the poſſeſſion 
et Thomas Fonnereau, Eiq. late member of par- 
hament for Sudbury. The houſe is built in the 
anrient taſte, but very commodious; it is called 
Chritt-church ; and was a priory or religious houſe 
m tormer times. The green or park is a great 
adelition to the pleaſantneſs of this town, the in- 
habitants being allowed to divert themſelves there 
with walking, bow li no, &c. 

In this park are ſome of thoſe beautiful deer, we 
mentioned before at Ickworth : they are of a fine 
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white colour, ſpotted with black, like harlequin 
dogs, with bald faces. I heſe intermixed with fal- 
low deer, make a fine variety in the park. 

This town had charters and a mint fo as in 
the reign of King John, but it received its laſt 
charter from King Charles II. who incorporated it 
by the name cf two bailiffs, a recorder, twelve 
rtmen, four of which, beſides the bailiffs are 
juſtices of the peace, two coroners, twenty-four 
common-council- men, who are alſo high conſtables 
and twelve of them headboroughs, and fifteen 
2 conſtables; and ſends two members to par- 

nr. 

It enjoys extraordinary privileges: for the bailiſſa 
paſs fines and recoveries, hear and determine caules, 
as well criminal as civil, arifing in the town, and 
even crown cauſes, preferable to any of his Ma- 
jeſty's courts at Weſtminſter. They appoint the 
aſſize of bread, wine, beer, &c. No freeman can 
be obliged to ferve on juries out of the town, or 
bear any offices for the King, without his own 
conſent, ſheriffs for the county excepted, Nor are 
they obliged to pay any tolls or duties in any other 
parts of the kingdom, having caſt the city of Lon- 
don in a trial at law for duties demanded by the 
city of freemens ſhips in the river Thames. They 
are entitled to all waifs, eſtrays, &c. to all 
caſt on ſhore within their admiralty juriſdiction, 
which extends on the coaſt of Eſſex beyond Har- 
wich, and on both fides the Suffolk coaſt; and 
their bailiffs even hold their admiralty court beyond 
Landguard- fort, &c. And by a folemn deciſion in 
their favour by an inquilition taken at Ipſwich in 
the 14th of Edward III. they carried the point 
which Harwich contefted with them, af raking 
cuſtom-duties for goods coming into FHarwich- 
haven, which was determined to belong ſolely to 
the baitiffs and burgefſes of Jpfertch, 
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This town had formerly four gates, tho” at pre- 
fent there are not the leaſt remains of more than 
three. The weſtern gate gives name to the lete, or 
ward, wherein it ſtands, which is called from it 
Weſt Gate-lete. It was probably nominated St. 

St. Matthew's-gate, from its being ſituated in the 
| iſn dedicated to that evangeliſt. 

On the ſame ſpot formerly ſtood an older gate, 
which falling to ruin, this preſent buildin | 
erected, and made a goal, in the time of King Henry 
the Sixth, at the — expence of John de 
Caldwell, bailiff and portman. The lower part, 
to the height of about fifteen feet, is of ſtone; but, 
according to the preſent barbarous cuſtom, covered 
with plaiſter. The upper part is of brick, and muſt 
be the earlieſt buildings with thoſe materials, 
it being generally allowed, that bricks, in their 
form. were not uſed in England till about 
the time of King Henry the Seventh, and then only 
for chimneys, palaces, or religious houſes. 

Adjoining to this gate, are to be ſcen ſome re- 
mains of the ram Part, built in the Efth year of the 
reign of King John, to replace the ancient wall 
thrown down by the Danes, in the year :000 : being 
the ſecond time cf their ravaging this town within 

the ſpace of ten years. 

Near this place, iormerly ſtood St. Mary's me, 
commonly called The Chapel of cur Lacy of Grac 
famous for an image of the Virgin much wind 
to by pilgrims. It is mentioned ia the third part of 
the Heauwily againſt Feril of Idolatry, under the 
title of Gur Lady of Ipſwich, together with Our 
Lady of Walſingham, and Our Lady of Wilſdone. 
the famous Cardinal Wolicy was born 1n this 
town ; his tatker was a butcher in it, although ac- 
cording to Dr. Fiddes, who put liſhed his lite, he 
ler m3 to have bern a man of ſubſtance for theſe 
times. This prelate, whoſe ambition and grandeur 
were 
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were the chief motives of his ruin, reſolved to ſhew 
ſome regard to the place of his nativity ; and built 
and endowed a college and grammar-{chocl here, to 
ſerve as a nurſery for his great college at Oxford. 

The foundation was in the twentieth year of 
Henry VIII. and he dedicated it to the baba of 
the bleſſed Virgin Mary. The firſt ſtone was laid 
with great ſolemnity by the then Biſhop of Lincoln, 
on which occaſion a grand proceſſion was made thro? 
the town, from the college to the Church of our 
Lady. 

The diſgrace of the Cardinal enſued ſoon after 
the completion of this building, when Henry VIII. 
granted the ſite ot it to Thomas Alwerden. | 

No part of this college is now remaining, except 
the gate, which ſtands adjoining to the eaſt fide of 
St. Peter's Church-yard, the reſt has been long de- 
moliſhed, even to the very foundation. Kirby 
ſays, the firſt ſtone was, not long ſince, found in 
two pieces, worked up into a common wall in 
Woulform's-lane, with a Latin inſcription to this 
effect, In the year of Chriſt 1528, and the 2oth 
of Henry VIII. King of England, on the 15th of 
June, laid by John Biſhop of Lincoln. 

This gate (ſays Groſſe) excepting a, ſquare 
ſtone * K. on which is carved the arms of Ki King 
Henry VIII. is entirely of brick, worked into 
niches, wreathed pirnacles and chimnics, flowers, 
and. other decorations, according to the mode of 
thoſe times. This is ſaid, with great probability, 
to have been the great, or chief gate; for as the 
Cardinal, by ſetting the King's arms over a college 
of his own foundation, meant to flatter that mo- 
narch, it is not therefore likely he would place them 
on any other than the principal entrance. This. 
building does not anſwer the character given of it 
by the writers of this prelate's Secret Hiſtory, who 
7 it was a ſumptuous building; and indeed the 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal himfelf in an exhortory Latin preface to 
Lilly's Grammar, then lately pubitſhed, ſtiles it, 
* No ways inelegant.“ I his is the mort remarka- 
ble, as the architects of that period were extremely 
attentive, and ex great ſums in the conftruc- 
tion of gate-houſes, which they generally made ſu- 
perior in magnificence to the other parts of the edi- 
fice; and it was particularly fo in all the buildings 
erected by this cardinal. 

At prefent it ſeems nodding to its fall, being muck 
out of its perpendicular, and inclining towards the 

A linen manufactory was attempted to be fet up 
at this place, in favour of the French Refugees, who 
ſcemed to take a title to this place when they firſt 
came over, but it met with little fucceſs ; tho? the 

people round about are employed in ſpinning 
wool for the manufactoring towns. 

It might be deemed a great omiſſion not to men- 
tion a moſt excellent charity, eftabliſhed for the re- 
lief and ſupport of the widows and orphans of poor 
clergymen ot the county of Suffolk, which was be- 
gun in the year 1504, by a voluntary fubſcription 
of a ſmall number of gentlemen and clergy, in and 
about Ipſwich and Wcodbridge, and has ſince that 
time been carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that the yearly 
collection, which in the year 1704 was but fix pounds, 
by gradual advances every year, amcunted, in the' 
year 1740, to three hundred and twelve pounds, two” 
ſhillings, and fix pence : and in the whole thirty- 
Even years, to the fum of four thouſand, four hun- 
dred, and ſixteen pounds, nine ſhillings, and nine 
pence, and has gone on equally profperous ever fince. 

Beſides the yearly fubicriptions, there have been 
divers gifts and legacies given to the faid ſociety, to 
the uſes above mentioned, to the amount of five 
hundred and fifty-four pcunds, ſeventeen ſhillings, 
which ſum is laid cur in South: fea annuities, and kep-r 
ter 
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for raiſing a capital ſtock for the general benefit of 
__ charity ws þ- and the intereſt ariſing from it hath 
{till is, every year applied to the relief and 


. of the widows and orphans. 

I no great diſtance from Ipſwich, is famous 
for the martyrdom of Dr. Rowland Taylor, who 
was burnt at Aldham-common, in the year 1555. 
On the place where he was martyred, I obſerved a 
ſtone with this infcription : 


| Anno 1555. 
Dr. Taylor, for defending what was good, 
In this place ſhed his blood. 


It has been a town corporate; — gz 
mayor, &c. but 4 quo warrants 


againſt their charter, in che reign of King 8 
it has not been renewed. ſince. Heee are two weekly 
markets and two annual fairs. It deals much in 
corn, and abounds with all manner of * 
The town is large, and toletably well but 
being in a bottom, is generally dirty. Its church is 
a handfome building, with a fpire-ſteeple ; 
and near the middle of 8 is an orna- 
ment to it. It is of ſome note flill for the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths, but not ſo much as it 
was formerly. 
A little to the ſouth-weſt lies 
Neyland, It is ſituate low, and has an handſome 
way over the river Stour, which often overflows 
t has 4 church, a chatity-ſchool for forty boys 
and twenty girls, and here too the bayes trade is 
carried on. 

Stoke Juxta Neyland has a fair church and ſteeple 
Giffard's-halt in this pariſh; is noted for a noble old 
ſeat, belonging to Sir Francis Manark, Bart. and 
Tendering-hall was the ſeat of Sir John Williams, 
Alderman of London. and lately of Sir Wittian 

Cc Rowley 
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Rowley, Knight of the Bath and Admiral of the 


Fleet, deceaſed. 
thoroughfare village, of good 


Stratford is a 
traffic, and employs a number of hands in the 
woollen manufafture. About four miles from this 
place, is 
 Eafftyerbolt, a 


large and handſome vi about 


* 
; 


1 


I i 


; 
5% 


runs by it; or, as others call it, Deepenbam, 
the deepneſs of its roads. It is pretty clear, 
a meanly built town, among 
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k 
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EP 


ill, provided 


the 


ſhould be employed 
and 


houſe at Framlin of 

2 ſent thither to the free - ſchool, 

there for apprenticeſhip, and then to be put out with 
n Put 

by Bede to be the 


{ 


and twenty- 

title of Baron to Earl Cornwallis, and fends two 
members to parhament. The ſituation of this rown 
is in a bottom, between two rivers, but it is mean- 
ly built, | 

of the c 


e 
1 


; 


ta vil 

„and the civil and fpiritual courts 
are ſtill nd in it. The church ſtands on a hill, 
and though the ſteeple be but twenty-three yards 
high, it affords the beit proſpect of any in _— 
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for near fifty pariſh-churches may be feen from 
thence in a clear day. 

Inape, was once noted for a famous monaſtery, 
few remains of which are now to be ſeen. It has 
a conſiderable annual fair for horſes, which laſts 
four days, beginning Auguſt 11, to which the Lon- 
don jockies reſort. 

U Ferd, two miles north-eaſt of Woodbridge, w 
formerly a manor 4 t on the caſtle . 4 
and manor of Eye. At preſent it is little worthy 
of notice, but for 4 ruins of a chapel, called 
Sogenboc chapel. 

From Wickham, the road leads to 

CaxmundLam, eighty-nine miles from London, 
It 1s a very dirty town, of little or no note. Nine 
miles from this place is 

Blyborough, or Bliburg, ninety-eight miles from 
London. It is ſituate on the banks of the river 
Blyth, from which its takes its name. It is me- 
morable for the interment of the chriſtian King 
Anna, who was ſlain in battle by Penda the Mer- 
cian. It is thought to have been an antient, tho 
it is now ſo mean a place, from ſeveral 1 * 
mw not many years among old bui 

z and A was of Lon 12 in the Saxon 
_ following g aces, as appears partly from its hav- 
ing the goal for the diviſion of Eeccles, which 
evinces that the ſeſſions were formerly kept here. 
It has a fine old church, kept in good repair; and 
Henry the firſt founded a priory here, the ruins of 
which are ſtill extant. Some authors fay it was 
tounded by an abbot of St. Ofith in Eſſex, 10 
which it was made a cell. Richard Beauveys, Bi- 
ſhop of London, in the year 1108, w great a 
bencfactor as to be eſteemed almoſt a rr. It 
was à college of Black Canons, call mon- 
ſtratenſies, and dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin. 
King Richard the Third, by his charter, printed 


in 
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in the Monaſticon, recites and confirms all the 
grants made to theſe canons by the benefaction 

At the ſuppreſſion it was yalued at forty-eight 
pounds 4 millings and ten pence per annum, 
about wh'ch time there were therein fave religious. 
In che zoth of Henry VIII. it was granted to Sir 
Arthur Hopton, Knight. then Lord of the Manor. 
At preſent it belongs to Sir John Blois. 

King Edward II. granted this town both a 
market and a fair, by the favour of Lord Claver- 
ing, which are fince diicontinued. 

Hemming ton, deſerves mention for the ſake of 
the facetious tenure whereby it was formerly held, 
which, as droll as it is, the grave and delicate Mr. 
Camden, related it purely to ſhew the plain, fimple 
and jolly mirth of thoſe times. 
lt was a manor held by Baldwin de Petteur, 
(obſerve the name, fays Camden) by ſerjeantry, 
(as it is expreſſed in an antient book) for which he 
was obliged every Chriſtm „to 
fore our Lord the King of England, 
one ſufflatus, and one 125 or 


clean. The church is handſome, 

ſteeple ; e are alſo two free ſchools, 
dowed, rammar-ſ{chool with ten ane 
for F coliege in Cambridge, a 
to it by King James I. by Sir John Lemar, 
Knight. There are ſtill viſible the ruin of another 


church, 


„ Er. 


Benedictine nun 
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called Ingate-church. The quarter- ſeſſions 
for the liberty of Blything are commonly held 
here; and a common belongs to the town of not 
Teſs than a thouſand acres. 


In the church at Beccles is the following 


re- 


ante 
cum Chriſtus ad totum terrarum orbem judican- 
dum venerit. 


25 


Fog 
3. 


Pre 
= 


He 


and which almoſt furrounds it. It had formerly a 
caſtle in 


nery, and a very 


the reign of King Stephen, the ruins of which are 


ſtill to be ſeen, though it was demoliſhed in the 
'reign of King Henry III. 


: 


4 
| 
: 
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_ This caſtle was fo firong, that Hugh Bigod, 
Maud and King Stephen, (with the 
whom he ſided) made this boaſt upon it. 


Earl of Norfolk, its owner, in 
the 


latter 


Were | in my caſtle of Bungay, 
Upon the river Waveney, 
I would not care for the King of Cockney. 


In the year 1688-9, a fire broke out in this 
town, which almoſt conſumed it in four hours 
time, except one little ſtreet to the loſs and 


The two towns laſt mentioned, with two others 


in this county, have incurred this proverbial cen- 


ſure, though with what juſtice does not appear : 


BeccLzs for a Puritan, 
BunGay for the Poor. 
Harzswon rn for a Drunkard, 
And Bitzorouoh for a Whore. 


At the mouth of the Waveney, is 5 Caſlle 
a place of conſiderable note in "oO 
Romans. The walls on the eaſt, north and ſouth 
fides, are ſtill ſtanding pretty intire. The river be- 
 Framlingham, ſix miles from Wickham, and 
eighty- ſeven and a quarter from London, is 2 
large town, well built, and pleaſantly. ficuate near 

The 
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the head of the river Ouſe. It is of antiqui- 
ty, and made a figure in the Engliſh hiſtory. It is 
affirmed to be of Britiſh original, and conquered 
by the Romans, when they defeated the Britiſn 
Amazon, Boadicia. The market-place is ſpacious, 
bur is eſt ornament is its church, which is 
built of black flint, and is a very ſtately and noble 
edifice, wherein ſeveral of the Mowbrays, Dukes 
of Norfolk, lie buried. There are two good alms- 
R 
who is interred in the church, for forty 


poor boys, 8 to read, write and caſt 
GG: and ten pounds is given to ſettle cach of - 


apprentice. 

Here are the remains of a caſtle, a moſt yaluable 
piece of antiquity ; there are the ruins of many of 
the old dwelling houſes, and others that have been 
Grofle, who has given a plate of the 
is caſtle has the following account of it. 
houſe, towards the left-hand, in all 

as in being when the caſtle was en- 
tire; as both by the bricks and ftile of bui 
appears to have been conſtructed about the time 
the Eighth, or Queen Elizabeth. 
The chimnies, many of which are ſtill ftanding 
ing in the towers, are worthy of obſervation, bei 
wrought into various figures with 
or rubbed bricks ; indeed the artificers of thoſe 
ö many extraordinary inſtances how per- 
5 be worked into the dif- 


land, and joined by many of the barons, amongſt 
whom was Robert Earl of Leiceſter, who 
the ſez with a body of French, and three (fome ſay 
ay nee 1 * n Rand. Earl a 


and was received ugh Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk. into his caſtle 1 From 


robbing 
. I. villages and 


divers other enormities; in- 


| fought at a place 
Martin's, at Fornham, near B 
In this 
his wife, a zh Ay 3 Fax 
WETE together 
many of the French ; but the F were, 
man, all either lain or drowned. Their bo- 
rr 


having reduced his ſon to 
. 


2 - when he 
and diſmantled caſtle. Its owner, Hugh 2 
on paying to the Ri — 


obtained his 
. thouſand > but the Earl of Leiceſter 
ES as. fr bs 9. cmens ed prifoncr to 
Normandy, where he was cloſely confined ; 
caſtle at Leiceſter was demoliſhed, the town 


porated town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and al- 
_ over which it has a bridge. It is governed by two 
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ſlaughter of Ket's followers, by the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, in the late reign, made him, and con- 
ſequently his party, extremely odious in the 
bourhood. The event juſtified her choice; 
ſhe was joined by almoſt all the inhabitants of this 
and the adjacent counties, who encamped near the 
caſtle, to the number of thirteen men. From 
hence ſhe ſoon ſet off for London, to take poſſeſſion 
of the crown, relinquiſhed by her unfortunate com- 
2 re 
zabeth, at the head of a thouſand horſe, whi 
that princeſs had raifed for her ſervice. 


In the year 1653, an act of parliament paſſed, 


ſettling and _— the manors of 8 
ham and Saxtead, county of Suffolk, 


the lands, tenements and 11 


belonging, deviſed by Sir Robert Hitcham, Knight, 
late Serjeant at Law, to certain charitable uſes. 
Saut wald, five miles from Bly and about 


an hundred and four from London, is a ſmall cor- 


moſt furrounded by the fea and the river Blyth, 


bailiffs ; and has ſome ſhare of commerce from its 
ſituation ; the inhabitants have been greatly bene- 
fited by the act of parliament within theſe 
few years, to eſtabliſh the herring- more 
particularly as it recommended this place to the 
notice of the legiſlature, in confequence of which 
an act paſſed in the year 1746-7, for opening, 
cleaning, repairing, and improving the haven, to 
be in force tor twenty-one years ; but that not hav- 


This town is a member of the port 


and Walberſwick, commonly written Walderſwick, 


- 0 


The bay before the town, anciently called 


requent ſtation of the royal navy 
during the Dutch wars, and is memorable for two 
famous ſea fights, the former June 3, 1665, and 


point of this coaſt, 
caſt of Dunwich ; but the ſea having removed theſe 
marks, it may now be ſaid to leave Covehith-neſs, 
with the Burnet, a ſand lying before it, on the 
north, and Thorp-neſs on the ſouth, a very com- 
modious road for ſhips, and juſtly famous for its 
_— particularly for foals, which, in point of fize 
and flavour, are not inferior to any caught upon 
the coaſt of this iſland. 
Orford, eighty-cight miles from London, and 
eight from Woodbridge, is a large populous town, 
firuate on the river Ouſe. It was incorporated by 
King Henry III. by the name of a mayor, eighteen 
portmen, twelve chief burgeſſes, &c. It had for- 
merly a nunnery, and a very ſtrong caſtle, deen 
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of which are ſtill to be ſeen. Groſſe gives us the 
following circumſtantial account of it: 
« Ortord-caftle ſtands a fmall diſtance weſt of 
the towti. Neither the builder, not the time of its 
conſtruction, are poſitively aſcertained ; but that it 
is of Nortrian origin, ſeems evident from its 
coined, and in ſome places caſed, with Caen-ftone. 
It was ptobably built about the time of the conqueſt; 


and, according to a marvellous ſtory mentioned 


by Camden from Ralph de'Coggeſhal, was in being 
in the feign of Henry the Firſt ; at which time 


Roger de Glanvil was conſtable thereof. Stowe, 
from the ſame authority, and naming the ſame con- 
#able, gives this prodigy, in the thirty-third of 
Henry the Second ; 9 is by other writers 
placed almoſt an hundred years later; namely, in 
the ſixth of King John. Theſe relate it as follows : 
In the Gxth year of Jolin's reign, ſome fiſher- 
men of Otford in Suffolk, took a fea monſter in 
their nets, reſembli man in ſhape and limbs. 
He was given to 7% governor of Orford-caftle, 
who kept dim ſeveral dafs; he was hairy in thoſe 
parts of the body where hair grows, except the 
crown of his head, which was bald : his beard was 
long and rugged : he eat fiſh and fleſh raw or 
boiled; the raw he preſſed in his hands before he 
cat it; he would not or could not ſpeak peak; though, 
to force him to it, the governor's ſervants tied him 
by the heels arid craelly tormented him. He 
bp down on the couch at ſun- ſet, and roſe at fun- 


| — The fiſher· men carried him one day to the 


Tea, and let him go ; having firſt ſpread three rows 
of ſtrong nets to ſecure him; but he diving under 
all, appeared beyond them ; and fenced, by his 


often riſing and diving, to deride the fiſhermen ; 


returned home; but 
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was a large and confiderable 

| z till the fea throwing up a dangerous bar at 
the harbour's mouth, it 281 to decay, and is now 
indled to a ſmall poor village, but ſtill continues 
ſend members to parliament. It is a 
on and manor, although no pariſh; its church 
being only a chapel of caſe to Sudborne. The 
ſtile of the manor court is, Sudborne cum capella 
de Orford.” 

Of the caſtle, there remains at preſent 
the keep; its ſhape, a polygon of eighteen ſides, 
deſcribed within a circle, whoſe radius is twenty- 
ſeven feet. The polygon is flanked by three ſquare 
towers, placed at equal diſtances on the weſt, north- 
eaſt, and fouth-eaft fides ; each tower meaſuring in 
front nearly twenty-two, and projecting from the 
main building twelve feer. They are embattled, 
and over-look the gon, whoſe height is ninety 
feet, and the thickneſs of its walls, at 
twenty. At the lower part they are folid; but 
above are interiperſed with galleries and fmall apart- 
ments. Round this building ran two circular 
ditches ; one fifteen, the other about W 

cet 


; 
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18 
34 
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WE 
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BE 
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by five ſtages 
The inhabitants ſay, there was a ſmall build- 
ing, which fell down about forty years ago, 


to the keep, 


rg Be away.” 
. South-weſt from Orford, on the other ſide of the 
river, 1s 
Alderton, a little village about two miles diſtant 
from the ſea. Its church is a piece of antiquity ; nei- 
ther the builder nor the time of its erection ĩs known. 
Though the inhabitants cannot give us any ſatisfac- 
R 
it wit re: ility be im 
r 
On a point of land formed by the junction of the 
Ipſwich and Manningtree rivers, ſtands 
Anvertote 


d 


Fe 


is no conte: 
is likewiſe a ch 1 


7 


et on Wedneſdays; and two ſmall fairs yearly, 
one on the firſt of M 


ay, and the other on the 29th 
of September. 


Below the north end of this town is the Neſs, the 
moſt eaſtern point of land in the Kin 

The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt, or Stone Beach, 
between Orford and Aldborough, called the Shingles, 
valued themſelves upon a fingular favour of Pro- 
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vidence, which in the time of great 

them » crop of peaſe among the hard, roc 1 th 
1555- more 

rage Soma 725 

anay very imagining 

throw ip ws ps left in it by ſhipwreck, which 


Vigilis, Acris, & Intrepidi, 
Rolandus Frater Unicus et Hæres 
Optime de ie Merito 
Paſuit. 

Die Martii Vio. 1709 fublatis eft 
ex Oculis noſtris. 

Natus 30: Decembris, Anno 1640. 


In Engliſh thus : 


of Sir John Holt, Knight, 
altice of the King's Bench for the 
rwenty-one years 2 and of the 


privy- 


in the year 1709. The day of his birth was the 


zoth of December, in the year 1640. 


became the ſeat of the Nauntons. Sir Roger 
ton, was Secretary of State to King James I. and 


* 


eleven 


f 

| 
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NORFOLK CIRCUIT; , 


f 


wcumference. It contains one 
ens matker owns and Even hundred and 


gra fc hardy ftrong ſheep, of a peculiar 
ind to this CIT called Norfolks, and v 
bers of delicate filver-haired rabbits. The 


8 


ices : ſome villages are ſaid to keep 
| The lord of every 


place to place. 

The chief rivers of this county, not to mention 
its rivulets, are, the Yare, the Thyrn and the 
Waveney, the Greater and Leffer O uſe, and the 
Bure, all abounding with fiſh, the laſt of which is 
noted for excellent perch; and in the Yare is a 
* fort called the Ruffe. This river, which 
iar to Norfolk, riſes near the centre of 


i, and runs eaſtward through Norwich to Yar- 
mouth, where it falls into the German ocean. A 
little 
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little above Yarmouth it is joined by the Waveney, 
as it is alſo by the Bure alſo on the, north fide. 
The Ouſe is remarkable for its over- 
flowings at the two equinoxes, and eſpecially at the 
full moon, in the autumnal one ; when a vaſt 


the coaſt, which 
* * — 
— 
—_— 


alſo caught here in the ſpring in vaſt 


*hey were formerly eſpecially ſo 
> Rudy ofthe lows fo that even 
ple were not unacquainted 
ohh the ob _— of courts and pleadings. 
Riches bred quarrels, and quarrels law-fuits, and 
parties engaged to the examination 


nor thought of, it they had been as hard put to it 
for the common neceſſaries of life as they were in 
many other places. But to prevent the inconve- 
niencies of too many attornies here, with which 
ty fxarmed at one time, a ſtatute was 


made fo long ago as the reign of Henry VI. to re- 
ſtrain their number. 
general, not only ſharp 


The inhabitants are, in 
and cunning, but ſtrong and robuſt ; which is the 
more to be remarked, becauſe the c live 
ſo much upon puddings, &c. that Nor felt Dump- 
lings are a proverb. Woollen and worſted ſtuffs are 
their 
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their chief manufactures, which is a great 


encour- 
for the huſbandmen to encreaſe their flocks 


and are in ſome places ſo diligent in 

— IL ng their ſtocks of bees, that 
honey in theſe parts is very plentiful, Jet and 
are ſometimes found on its coaſts. 

The county lies in the dioceſe of gives 
title of Duke to the elder branch of the Howards, 
and ſends twelve members to parliament, viz. two 
+; oo 
two burgeſſes each, for 
Lynn Regis, Thetford, 
Great Yarmouth, Caſtle Riſing. 


Joining the road at Newmarket, and proceeding 
through the weſtern part of Suffolk, we enter this 


c at 

Met bald, eighty - ſix miles and an half from 
London. It is chiefly noted for breeding of ex- 
cellent rabbits. commonly called Melville rabbits. 
On the eaſt fide of this road is 
Caſtle-Aere caſtie. The north gate of the caſtle 
Rands weſt of the entrenchment and ſurrounds the 
Keep or citadel. In tie fourth wall was another gate, 
now in ruins. Here is likewiſe the remains of a 

„of which the following extract is taken 

from the Rev. Mr. Parkin's I opographical Hiſtory 
of Freebridge Hundred and an Half in the county 
of Norfolk, printed in the year 17;72. 
On the 22d of November, 1533, Thomas 
Malling, Prior, and his convent, f urrendered this 
priory, with the manor of Caſtleacre Prior's, and 
all its appurtenances, to King Henry VIII. In the 
ſurrender deed, it is expreſſed, for certain cauſes, 
aſt and reaſonable, them, their fouls and con- 
tciences, eſpecially moving, together with the ſcite 
of all the manors, meſſuages, lands emd tenementa, 
rents and ſervices, &c. actvowſons, and all 2 
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trevers, ſable, fretty, or, and Fitz Alane, Baron of 
Clun, P. fefs, azure and argent, quarterly.—Ninth, 
argent, a croſs compony, or and azure, between 
twelve croſs croſslets, fiche, fable; the priory arma 
as I take it, and theſe letters I. W. joined 
by a knot, and under it, SPITV PRINCIPALI 


CONFIRMA ME. By this it that this 
window was built by John Winchelſey, Prior, in 
the reign of VII. or VIII. Afterwards it 


ight be converted into a dining-room ; but that 
1g1 chapel, and this room was 
it, 1 : it extended 


4 


X 


7 


Hl 


In another room was, a few in a 
window, the broken portraiture of one of the Earls 
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« The whole ſcite was encloſed with a lofty ſtone 
wall, good part of which is ſtill ſtanding.” 

Lynn, or Len Regis, one hundred and two miles 
from London, is a rich, ancient, and populous 
town, fituate at the mouth of the river Ouſe, where 
it falls into the fea, after having received ſeveral 
leſſer rivers, which gives it the greateſt inland na- 
vigation of any port in England, London ex 
Theſe navigable rivers affording the merchants of 
Lynn an opportunity to ſupply about fix counties 
wholly, and three counties in part, with their 
goods, eſpecially coals; to wit, by the little Ouſe 
they ſend their goods to Brandon and Thetford ; by 
the Lake to Meldon-hall, Barton-mills, and St. 
Edmund's Bury; by the river Cam to Cambridge; 
by the great Ouſe itſelf to Ely, to St. Ive's, to St. 
Neor's, to Earford-bridge, and to Bedford: by the 
river Nyne to Peterborough ; by the drains and 
waſhes to Wiſbich, to Spalding, Market-deeping, * 
and Stamford; beſides the ſeveral counties into 
which theſe goods are conveyed by land-carriage 
from the places where the navigation of theſe rivers 
ends. Great quantities of wines are imported here, 
and their trade to Norway and the Baltic Sea is alſo 
- a proportion as the reſt of their navigable 
trade. 

It was a borough by proſcription before King 
John, who in gratitude, becauſe it ſided with him 
againſt the Barons, made it a free bo with 
large privileges; appointed them a Provoſt; gave 
them a large ſilver cup, with a cover, doubly gilt 
and enamellec, weight about eighty ounces, and 
four large ſilver maces that are carried before the 
mayor. They likewiſe boaſt of his having given 
the corporation ſword, which is alſo borne before 
the mayor; but Dr. Gibſon ſays it was given by 
King Henry VIII. who after the town came into his 
hands, Ly exchange with the Biſhop of Norwich, 
called 
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called it King's Lynn, whereas before it was called 
Biſhop's Lynn; and he takes notice of a paper of 
Sir Henry Spelman's, dated September 15, 1630, 
wherein Sir Henry was aſſured by Mr. Kennet, 
the town-clerk, that one Cook, ſword-bearer, 
did about fifty years before, get an inſcription 
fraudulently engraven on the hilt, ſignifying that it 
was the preſent of King John. The Doctor adds, 
that King Henry III. made it a mayor-town for its 
ſerving him againſt the Barons. 

This town has been honoured with fifteen royal 
charters, and is governed by a mayor, high-ſtew- 
ard, twelve aldermen, a recorder, under-fteward, 
and eighteen common-councilmen. 

It has been formerly of exceeding ftrength, and 
it 1s encompaſſed with a deep trench, walled almoſt 
round; it is computed to contain about two thou- 
. fand, four hundred houſes, and is divided by four 
rivulets, arched over with fifteen bridges. It ex- 
tends the eaſt fide of the river, which is about 
as broad here as the Thames above London-bridge, 
and in high ſpring tides riſes above twenty feet per- 
pendicular. The harbour is fafe when ſhips are en- 
tered in it, but difficult to come at, by reaſon of the 
many flats and ſhoals in the paſſage : however they 
are well and there are always good pilots 
ready for the aſſiſtance of ſo that the miſ- 
carriages are few ; it is defended by St. Ann's-fort, 
with a platform of twelve large guns; and towards 
the land, beſides the wall, there are nine regular 
baſtions, and a ditch nearly in the form of a circle, 
which make it above half a mile in breadth. The 
town is ſo ancient as to be ſuppoſed the fame with 
Maiden Bower. 

Its moſt remarkable places and edifices are as 
follow : St. Margaret's church, the Town-iall, 
Bridewell, the Cuſtom-houſe, and the Exchange; 
the Market-crofs, St. Nicholas-chapol, All _ 
church 
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church, the Free · ſchool, the Hoſpitals, the ſtatue of 

King James II. King John's ſword and cup, the 

common Staith . che Lady's mount, the pub- 

lic Libiary, tlie "King's Staith- Ae &c. Of which 

_ and of St. Margaret's 
urch 


The old church, which was formerly an abbey, - 
was greatly damaged by a ſtorm of wind in Septem- 
ber 1741, when its ſpire, 193 feet high, being blown 
down, quite beat in the body of the IN it has 
ſince been rebuilt, towards which his late Majeſty 
George II was pleaſed to give one thouſand pounds, 
and the Earl of Orford five hundred pounds. It 
is now one of the largeſt parochial churches in 
England, and is adorned with a very fair and high 
lantern, covered with lead, containing the clock 
bell, which may be heard all over the town. Its 
height is one hundred and thirty-two feet. At the 
. ſtands a ſtone tower, eighty two feet high; 
and facing the ſtreet a moon- dial, deſigned to tell 
the iacreaſe and deereaſe of that planet, with the 
exact hour of the day: it moves by clock-work. 
Over the tower is a ſpire one hundred and ninety- 
three feet high, in form of a pyramid; near to 
which is the Bell-rower, built of free-ſtone, eighty- 
fix feet high, containing a ring of eight bells. In 
this church is kept the biſhop's court, when he 
comes hither on his viſitation. 

The Town-houfe, called Trinity-hall, is an an- 
cient and noble building, which makes a fine ap- 
pearance. 

Adjoining to it is the houſe of correction, called 
Bridewell, with apartinents proper for the —_— 

P 


of ſuch as are put there, who beat and dreſs 
during their confinement. 

The exchange is a fair ſtructure of free-ſtone, 
with two orders of columns, fituated in the middle 
of the town, and built at the expence of Sis John 


Turner, 
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Turner, Knight; and within it is the cuſtom-houſe, 
containing ſeveral apartments. 

The market-houſe is a new edifice of free-ſtone, 
in the modern taſte, feet high, erected on 
four ſteps, neatly adorned with ſtatues, and other 
ornaments ; with an inſcription, giving an account 
of its former condition, and preſent rebuilding. 

St. Nicholas's chapel is very antient, and ſtands 
at the north end of town. It is an appendage 
to St. Margaret's, and is eſteemed one of the faireſt 
and largeſt religious fabrics in England; it has a 
bell-rower of free-ſtone, and a pyramidical octan- 

lar ſpire over it, both which together are an 
Kundred and ſeventy feet from the 

All-Saints church, in South-Lynn, belonging 
formerly to the Carmelite and White Friers, on the 
ruins of whoſe monaſtery it is built. Though 
not large, it is neat, folid and lar, in the form 
of a croſs, within a-church-yard well walled in. 
On the north fide of St. Margaret's church-yard 
is the free-ſchool, a ſtrong and beautiful building. 
Ihe only fabric formerly belonging to any re- 
ligious order, now ſtanding, is the Friers 
ſteeple, a noted ſea- mark; which was repaired and 
amended out of the ruias of a demoliſhed chapel, 
in the year 1539. It may not be amiſs to mention 
here a remarkable and laudable order, that was 
made in the year 1588. That on every firſt Mon- 
day in the month, there ſhould be a meeting of the 
mayor, aldermen, ſome of the common-council, 
and the preachers, in order to ſettle peace and 
quietneſs between man and man, and to decide all 
manner of controverſies : this was called, The 
feaſt of reconciliation.” | 
In the pariſh of All Saints is a ſmall hoſpital 
for four poor men to live reat-free. St Mary Mag- 
dalen's hoſpital, founded in the reign of King Ste- 
phen, for a prior, and twelve brethren and 


continued 
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continued in a flouriſhing condition about four 
hundred years; and devolved to the crown, at the 
making the ſtatute for diffolution of religious 
houſes in the reign of Edward VI. in whoſe time 
it was robbed, and almoſt levelled with the ground, 
by Kett's mutinneers, at their return from their 
fruftrated attempt to ſurprize Lynn: ſo that it re- 
mained deſtitute of brethren and ſiſters, except ſome 

le, whom the mayor and burgeſſes main- 
28 deſign to ſupport the — hoſpital, 
till King James I. upon petitioning reſtored them 
their lands, granted them many privileges, and in- 
corporated them; but in the year 1643, it was a 
ſecond time deſtroyed by fire, by the Earl of Man- 
cheſter's forces, when they beüeged Lynn, then 
ſtanding out for the King. In the year 1649, the 
tion rebuilt it very commodiouſly, as at pre- 
ſent, with two courts, a chapel, and convenient 
apartments for the maſter, brethren, and fiſters, and 
ſeveral inſcriptions commemorating the late diſaſter. 
It is now committed to the care of two of the elder 


aldermen, choſen for that purpoſe by the other 
governors. 

In the great market-place is a ſtatue of King 
James II. erected in the year 1686, with an inſcrip- 
tion, that may ſerve for a ſatire on the undue com- 
pliments which are frequently paid to princes, dur- 
ing the time of their proſperity. It ftands on a 
al, which has feveral enabelliſhments, and is 
loſed within a paliſade of iron. The inſcription 
1s as follows: 4 


YO Non immemor 
Quantum divinis invictiſſ. Principis 
r 
Virtutibus debeat, 
Hanc Regiz Majeſtatis Effigiem, 
; Eternum 
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Eternum Fidei et Obſequii 
Monumentum, erexit 
S. P. Q. L. 
Anno Salutis 1686. 


In Engliſh thus : 


The Aldermen and Common-council of Lynn, not 
forgetting how much they owe to the divine vir- 
tues of the invincible 2 James II. as a laſt- 
ing monument of their faith and loyalty, have 
erected this ſtatue of his Royal Majeſty, Anno 
1686. 


In 1682, an old ruinous building, which was 
once a chapel, was, by the corporation, and other 
inhabitants, made a public receptacle for poor chil- 
dren to learn to ſpin wool ; here they are alſo taught 
to read. It is now by act of parliament ſettled 
and veſted in the guardians of the poor. 

The entrance into che common Staith-yard from 
the Tueſday market, is by two large gate-ways, 
with habitable rooms over them. It is a beautiful 
ſpacious ſquare area, with a commodious quay, or 
wharf, ſurrounded with warehouſes and granneries 
for all forts of merchandize, with capacious vaults. 

The King's Staith-yard is a very handſome ſquare, 
with brick buildings fronting each gate-way; in 
the centre of which ſtands the ſtarue of King 
James I. in a niche fronting the welt. Here the 
greateſt part of imported wines are landed, as it has 
a convenient quay and large wine-vaults. 

The greateſt inconvenience of Lynn is the great 
want of freſh-water ſprings within the town; with 
which element, however, they are ſupplied from a 
river running by Gaywood, and by leaden pipes 
from Middleton and Mintling. 
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The Lady's Menn, or Red Mount, is a ruinous 
pile, which ſtands at a ſmall diftance from the 
town, wherein was formerly a chapel dedicated to 
Bleſſed Virgin; it was formerly a receptacle for 
pilgrims travelling this way towards the celebrated 
convent of Our Lady at Walſingham. 

The Library at St. Nicholas was erected by a vo- 
luntary ſubſcription of ſeveral hundred pounds; to 
which the late Lord Viſcount Townſhend, (who 
took his title of Baron from this town) Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir Charles Turner, and Robert Britiffe, 
deceaſed, were conſiderable benefactors. There is 
alſo another library at St. Margaret's, to which the 
late Thomas Thurſtin, D. D. Preſident of St: 
John's College, Cambridge, bequeathed all his 
books; and alſo left an exhibition of r 
year to a ſcholar who ſhould go from the 

hool to St. John's-college, in Cam- 
— forty ſhillings yearly towards the cloth- 
ing three of the pooreſt inhabitants of Gaywood. 

This town ſends two members to parliament. 

There is a paſſage from here into the fen country 
by boats, over. the famous waſhes, into Lincoln- 
ſhire ; but it is adviſable never to venture without 
a guide, as it is exceedingly dangerous, and many 
perſons have been loft through their raſnneſs and 

Lytcham, in Lynn channel, is a creek dependant 
upon that port, having fix fail of veſſels, and is in 
a very thriving way. The corn and malt trade, to 
Hollznd particularly, has been a great means of 
preſerving theſe ports from declining, and ſome of 
them almoſt expiring. | 

Another road branches off at Newmarket, and 
Falling through the weſtern part of Suffolk, enters 
this county at 

| Thetford, 
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Thetford, cighty miles from London. For a 
particular account of this antient town, we are 
indebted to a very accurate correſpondent, who 
has favoured us with the following hiſtorical and 
deſcriptive ; . 

« Thetford, on account of its ancient extent 
and demands our particular notice. It 
was 2 Jarge and populous city at the time the Ro- 
mans conquered Britain; and afterwards called by 
them Si It a from the moſt au- 
thentic records of antiquity, that this city was ori- 
ginally founded by the antient Sinozes, a colony 

Gaul, long Ueber the chriſtian æra. In a 
John Brame, a 
ept in Bennet's 
) we find that one Rond, a 
valliant man of Tn who lived in the time of 
Vortigern, King of the ancient Britons, ſeeing the 
Romans withdrawn, and his Sovereign 
ing a diſtant 
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city, for forty years paſt, were determined to con- 
uer it; the more eaſily to effect which, they firſt 
threw up the preſent hill, commonly called the 
Caſtle- hill, and encamped in the fortifications 
around it, which lo terrified the inhabitants that 
they were glad to make peace: but in the year 
870, the Danes returned, and drove King Edmund 
from this royal feat, murdered the inhabitants, and 
burnt the city. This prodigious hill or mount, 
made chiefly of chalk, is the and hi 

made hill in the kingdom; being much higher 
than the tops of any of the fteeples now ſtanding. 
It had three ramparts ſurrounding it, with deep 
ditches around; but the works on the ſouth fide 
have been levelled by degrees, as the preſent Mar- 
ket- ſtreet was built. On the top of this hill is a 
hollow, which will hold five or fix hundred men; 
round which ſome trees were planted about twenty 
years ſince, but they do not appear to be in a 
thriving ſtate. Its ſcite is owned by the Duke of 
Norfolk, being part of the Lordſhip of Thetford : 
the remaining part of the fortifications contains 
about thirteen acres. Previous to its deſtruction 
by the Danes, this city lay moſtly on the Suffolk 
ide of the river Ouſe, but in the $79, Athel- 
ſtan came with his Danes, and — way and 
began to rebuild it, changing its ancient ſcite to 
the Norfolk fide of the =» and reſtored it to 
its ancient grandeur. In this ſtate it continued till 
the year 1012, when Turkil, one of the principal 
leaders of the Daniſh ravagers took poſſeſſion of the 
city, and became its chief governor, tyrannizing 
over the inhabitants in the moſt cruel and ſavage 


manner | 
this flou- 


In King Edward the Confeffors 
riſhing city became a hundred by itſelf; its bounds 
on the Norfolk fide of the river were two miles in 


length, 
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length, and one in breadth ; and on the Suffolk 
fide about a mile. 

© In the year 1070, Arfaſt, Chaplain to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was made Biſhop, and re- 
fee from Elmham to Thetford. The 
church was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
the fouth ſide the river, near the great 
where the free-ſchool and houſe belonging 
maſter of the hoſpital now ſtands. 

« The ruins of this antient ſtructure laims 
it to have been a noble and magnificent edifice, fit 
for the cathedral of ſuch a fee, and affects the 
mind of the beholder with a penſive pleaſing me- 
lancholy, by evincing the ravages of time, and the 

inſtability of human things. In Edward the Third's 
time there were twenty pariſh churches, two frieries, 
tix hoſpitals, a monaſtery, out of the ruins of which, 
the farm-houle, called the Place, is now built, a nun- 
nery, now uſed as a barn, the walls being intire ; 
three priories and a mint. Some centuries fince, 
the Biſhop's fee was removed to Norwich, fince 
which, and the diſſolution of houſes in 
Henry the Eighth's time, it has gradually decayed 
both in its extent and grandeur. 

It now remains to give ſome account of this 
town a2 It is ſtill large, conſiſt- 
ing of three pariſhes; two on the Norfolk, and 
one on the Suffolk de of the river ; near a 
mile in length from the Caſtle- yard eaſtward, to 
the farm called the Channings, weſt of the town, 
which was erected out of the ruins of St. John's 
church, part of the ſteeple of which is ſtill ſtand- 
. Here are about twenty ſtreets and lanes, but 
moſt of them very irregularly built. Here is a good 
evild-hall and ſhire-houſe, the Lent aſſizes for the 
county of Norfolk being held here. 

This town is a corporation, conſiſting of a 
mayor, recorder, ſword and mace bearers, twelve 


aldermen, 
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aldermen, and twenty common · council. It is alſo 
a borough, and ſends two members * 
ment. 


«« Notwithſtanding this town is very ay 
built, there are many houſes and ſome very 


ant gardens. The great road from Norwich to 
21 ﬀ NS 
good inns, The ſituation of this place is delight- 
ful; it lying on a gentle deſcent, on the fourh-weſt 
fide of a hill, on the river Ouſe, (which is naviga- 
ble up to the town) in a fine champaign country. 
The air is fine and healthy, and here is a conſider- 
able trade carried on in corn, coals, iron, deals, 
aper and reeds. 
On the north-weſt fide of the town are ſome 
very fine ruins of excellent workmanſhip, and 
groteſque appearance; and the on all fides 
of the town is interſected with low ſtone. walls, 
raſſy hillocks, and the foundations of its antient 
ructures, the veſtiges of many of which are Kill 


viſible, and afford a ſubject * enquiry and enter - 
Many 


tainment to the curious naturaliſt. Roman 
lee ors $5 | 
In ſome meads, near the old monaſtery, is a 


- mineral ſpring, the waters of which were about 


thirty years fince in ſome repute; but at print 


proaching this town from London, at 
about two miles diftance, it has a fine appearance ; 
laying like an amphitheatre before you, with, the 
hill on the tinks band, and the fine old rome foll 
in Nana onthe t. 

12 ne miles. 60 the right is Eufton- 
Ledge, the magnificent ſear of the Duke of Grafton, 
whoſe delightful park and pleafure gardens are near 
ten miles round; and adorned with every decora- 
Son chat art and nature can ſupply.” . 
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Wyndbam, or ninety- nine miles and 
three quarters from London, is but a little town, 
but the inhabitants, both old and young, are gene- 
rally employed in making both ſpiggots and foſſets, 
ſpigeots, ſpoons and the like mean wooden ware. 
It has had the honour of giving name to the flou- 
riſhing family of Windhams. On the other hand, 
it is as infamous for the birth of thoſe execrable re- 
bels, the Ketts, who ſo much harraſſed this country 
in the reign of King Edward VI. one of them, 
Ker the Tanner, was hanged on the higheſt ſteeple 
of this church, by order of Sir William Windham, 
then ſheriff of Norfolk. A priory was founded 
here in the reign of King Henry Il. which was a 
cell to the abbey of St. Alban's : and the fon of 
the founder erected and endowed a free ſchool here. 
There is a charity ſchool ror teaching thirty poor 
children. 

Three miles from Wyndham is Kimbly-ball, the 
ſeat of Sir Armine Woodhouſe, Bart. 

Nerwich, an hundred and nine miles from Lon- 
don, is the capital of the county ſituate near the 
river Venider, or Winfder, and the river Yare, 
which is navigable from hence to Yarmouth, thirty 
miles by water. The city is very ancient, and was 
no doubt of note in the time of the Romans, 
coins and urns having been dug up. Its name 
implies a caſtle or fort to the north, with relation 
to Caſtor Bor, four miles ſouth of ir, out of the 
ruins of which this feems to have rien. After the 
murder of the Danes, in the reign of —_— 
Swain came with a powerful army to England, 
razed Exeter to the ground, and failed wich his 
whole fleet to — and burnt and waſted the 
whole city. In 1010, upon the return of the 
Danes, they ſettled here and fortified themſel 
under Turkil, one of their Earls. In the nw 
Canute we read of it as a great fiſhing town; fon 


then 
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then Alfric the Biſhop gave to the abbey of Bury 
his hugh by Norwich, which paid to it yearly one 
laſt of herrings; and in Edward the Conteſlor's 
days it had one thouſand, three hundred and twenty 
burgeſſes, and paid twexy pounds to the King, be- 
fides fix Sens! + of honey, a bear and fix dogs to 
bait him. At the d:awing up of the ſurvey after 
the conqueſt, it paid leventy pounds in weight to 
the King, five pounds fine to the Queen, and fur- 
niſhed her with an ambling palfrey. Although it 
ſuffered much by the — of Ralph Earl of 
the Eaſt Angles, againſt William the Conqueror, in 
whoſe time it was beſieged and reduced by famine ; 
yet the damage was abundantly repaired when the 
the epiſcopal fee was removed hither from Thetford, 
which was in 1095, when the cathedral fee was 
founded. In the reign of King Stephen it was in a 
manner rebuilt, and made a corporation. Henry IV. 
kal them a mayor and two ſheriffs, inſtead of 
iffs, by whom they had before then been go- 
; and in the centre of the city, near the 
— dn they built a mcſt beautiful town- 
houſe. In the year 1348 near fitty-cight theuſand 
perſons were carried off here by a peſtilence; and in 
$507 the city was almoſt entirely conſumed by fire. 
This city is ſituated on the fide of a hill, from 
north to ſouth two miles in length, and one in 
breadth. it is a wealthy place, an: 4 populous, tho? 
was a ſtranger to wal c through Norwich on ordinary 
days, he would think it very thinly inhabited; but 
when he views the ſtreets crouded with people, on a 
ſabbath day, or on public occaſions, he would then 
wonder where ſuch a multitude could dwell. The 
reafon of this difference is, the inhabitants, who are 
employed in their manufactures ,dwcll in their garrets, 
at their looms, in their combing-ſhops, as they call 
them 


A ſextary is about a pint and a quarter. 
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them, twiſting mats, and other work houſes ; almoſt 
all the work they are employed in being done within 
doors. 

The caſtle is ancient and decayed, and now, for 


many years made uſe of as a goal. It formerly 
had a flint wall, ſeven miles in circumference, 


which was finiſhed in 1 309, and was then beautified 
with forty towers, now greatly in ruins. Here are 
twelve large gates, and fix bridges over the river 
Lare, running thro” this city, called Heſleden, Caſ- 
lony, Black Friars, Tye- bridge, White Friars, and 
Bi : and to repair theſe bridges, as 


ſhopigate bridges 
alſo the walls and gates, ftaiths and wharfs, which 
were become ſo ruinous that the ordinary revenue of 
the city was inſufficient for that purpole, an act of 
parliament paſſed in the year 1725-6, which laid 
divers tolls and impoſts on particular goods and 
merchandizes brought up the river Yare. 
Norwich contains thirty-two pariſhes and thirty- 
fix churches, excluſive of the cathedral, beſides a 
number of meeting-houſes of all denomina- 
tions. The cathedral is a noble ſtructure, the roof 
large and venerable, and of excellent workmanſhip, 
adorned with the hiſtory of the Bible in divers little 
images, carved as it were to the life. The choir is 
ſpacious, and next to Saliſbury and the cupola of 
St. PauPs, the higheſt in England. It is above one 
hundred * five yards from the top of the pinnacle 
to the pavement of the choir under it. The wea- 
ther- cock, which ſtands upon the — is three 
quarters of a yard high, and above a yard long. 
The biſhop's palace — the prebends houſes, round 
the cloſe of the cathedral, make a very fine appear- 
ance. The other remarkable buildings are the Duke 
of Norfolk's palace, once reckoned the largeſt houſe 
in England ; ; the caſtle, before — the 
town-hall, in the market-place ; > the guildhall, 
formerly che monaſtery church of the black friars; 


the 
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the houſe of correction, or Bride well, a beautiful 
ſtructure, built of ſquare ſtone, fo nicely j 
that no mortar can be ſeen ; market- croſs of 
free · ſtone, built after the manner of a pia 
tiful and commodious; the Ki 
by King Edward VI. for the i 
grammar learning, to be nominated by the * 
tor the time being, with the conſent of the majority 
of aldermen. The other buildings are in 


— of thatched 
ſtreets, an order was 
after new built or co 


Es. cn bs lies it was 
the entertainment of 
converted it into an 


but King 
hoſpital for the poor 


a proper age are put out a tices. 

— quit this — 4. may not be — 
unneceſſary to ſay a few words on the worſted ma- 
nufacture, for which this city has fo long been fa- 
mous. It was firſt brought hither by the Flemings, 
in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards improv-. 
ed by the Dutch, who fled from the Duke D*Alva's 
bloody perſec ution, and being ſettled here _— 
—u 4 pegs the inhabitants to 4 
riety of worſted ſtuffs, bays, ferges, — Kc. 
in which they carry on a vat both at home 
and abroad, and arc lately come to weave druggets, 
crapes, and other curious ſtuffs, of which it is faid 

this 
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this city ſends to the value of no leſs than an hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. All hands are daily em- 
ployed, and even children earn their bread in this 
manufacture. Eight wardens of the worſted weav- 
ers, four out of the city, and four out of the ad- 
Jacent county, are annually choſe and ſworn to take 
care that there be no frauds in the ſpinning, weav- 
ing, or dying the ſaid ſtuffs. Here is another com- 
pany of woollen manufactures, called the Ruſſia- 
company, who have a feat in the town-hall, with 
this inſcription, © Fidelitas artes Alit.” The ſeat 
of the other company, under the wardens, has this 
inſcription, ©* Worſted reformed.” The weavers 
here employ all the country round in ſpinning yarn 
for them, and alſo uſe many thouſand packs of yarn 
which they receive from other counties, even as far 
as Yorkſhire and Weſtmoreland. A calculation 
was ſometime ago made from the number of looms 
then at work in this city only, that there were not 
leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand people 
employed in their manufacture of wollen, filk, &c. 
„ K is a ſtocking manu- 
facture whi been compured at 
thouſand pounds a year. AP 
Aleſhoun, twelve miles from Norwich, is a town 
noted for knitters, and is pretty populous. Here is 
a court kept for the urls of Lancaſter, the manor 
having by Edward III. been to John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter. Near it is Blickling, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Buckingham : alſo Motter- 
ton, the ſeat of Lord Walpole, from whence he 
takes the title of Baron. | 
Not far from Aleſhoun is ED 
Worſted, noted for the invention and twiſting of 
yarn and thread, fo called from this place. Here is 
alſo a manufacture of worſted ſtuffs and ſtockings, 
both knit and wove. "IG 
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Returning again to the road to Lynn, another 
branch paſſes off from it at Brunden, and proceeds 
to Wells; in the way to which we mect with 

Swalf bam, ninety-four miles from London. Its 
air is highly commended by the phyſicians, and it 
has a very ſplendid church, the fouth aiſle of which 
it is ſaid, was built by a travelling pedlar, and is al- 
moſt as famous for ſpurs as Rippen in Yorkſhire, 

On the left of this road, about fourteen miles 
beyond Swaffham, is Rainham, the ſeat of Lord 
Townſhend, the houſe is rather plain and commo- 
dious than magnificent; but the ſituation is beau- 
tiful, with a fine park and water, in the midſt of a 
country rich and finely cultivated. In the houſe is 
a fine picture of Beliſarius, by Salvator Roſa. 

A miles ſtill farther to the left is Houghton, 
the celebrated ſeat of the Earl of Orford, built by 
Sir Robert Walpole. On approaching to this ſeat, 
the beautiful and magnificent plantations and the 

ings which are judiciouſly left, have a fine 
effect. The apartments at Houghton-hall are fitted 
up in the magnificent taſte; the hall noble, 
but rather badly proportioned. Here is a fine ſe- 
lection of capital pictures, which would take too 
much of our rcom to mention ſeverally; we ſhall 
"therefore refer our readers to a complete catalogue of 
them, publiſhed by the ingenious Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole. The following are particularly fine: 

David and Abiſhag, by Vandeuverf. 

Confultation of the Elders, by Guido. 

Virgin and Child, Dominichino. 

Prodigal Son, by Salvator Roſa. 

Cocles, by Molu. | 

Virgin teaching the boy Jeſus to read, by Carlo 
Maratt. | * 
Ruben's wife, by Rembrandt. 

Ditto, by Vandy ke. 


Mary 
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2 * Magdalen waſhing our Saviour's feet, by 
ubens. 

Uſurer and his wife, by Quin Matſis. 
Fakenham, one hundred and ten miles and an 
half from London, has nothing worthy of our 
notice, except its having formerly been noted for 
its falt-pits. 
W.:!/fngham, an hundred and ſixteen miles from 
London, is an ancient town, famous for the ruins of a 
monaſtery, founded about four hundred years be- 
fore the diſſolution, by the lady of the manor, 
which had a ſhrine of the Virgin Mary, almoſt as 
much frequeated at one time as Thomas i Becker's 
at Canterbury; and here are two wells which ſtill 
reta'n the name. Henry VIII. is faid to have 
walked barefooted from Balſham, not far off to 
this mon and carried a rich necklace as a 
ſent to the Lady of Walſingham; though he 
after pulled the monaſtery down, and ſeized upon 
the riches, which, according to Eraſmus, were very 
for it muſt be obſerved, that no was 
upon as pious and religious, who had not 
made a viſit to the Lady of Walfi The 
banks near the town, towards the fea fide, are fup- 
poſed to have been the burial place of the Danes 
and Saxons, after their many battles in this neigh- 
bourhood. The foil round about is noted for pro- 
ducing good ſaffron, as well as ſouthern- wood. 

Wells, an hundred and twenty-one miles from 
London, is a member of the port of Lynn; the in- 
habitants have at preſent about thirty veſſels, ſome 
are upwards of an hundred tons; and beſides there 
are a few fiſhing-boats, employing in the whole 
about two hundred men, This place gives evident 
marks of its having been a place of greater conſe- 

uence than at preſent. 


Not far diſtant from Wells, is 
g | Holkbam, 
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Helkbam, the celebrated feat of the Counteſs of 
Leiceſter, built by the late Earl. We cannot 
be too minute in our deſcription of this delighetul 
ſpot.— On approaching it from the ſouth, the firſt 
objects that ſtrike the eye, are a few ſmall clumps 
of trees, which juſt catch your atttention, and give 
you warning of an approach: they ſketch out the 
way to the triumphal arch, under which the road 
runs. Thich ſtructure is in a pleafing taſte, and 
finiſhed in a very elegant manner ; it 1s 2 
light, ar d the white flint ruſtics have a good et- 
fect. A narrow plantation on each ſide a broad 
viſta, leads from hence to the obeliſk, at the di- 
ſtance of a mile and an half. At the bottom of the 
hill on which the obeliſk ſtands, are the two porters 
lodges, ſmall, but very neat ſtructures. Riſing 
with the hil, you approach the obeliſk, through 
a fne plantation; and ing can be attended 
with a better effect, than the viſtas opening at once. 
There are eight. 1. To the ſouth from the front 
of the houſe. 2. To Holkham-church, on the top 
of a ſteep hill, covered with wood ; a moſt beauti- 
ful object. 3. To the town of Wells, a parcel of 
ſcattered houſes appearing in the wood. 4. To 
the triumphal arch: the reſt to diſtant plantations. 
The temple at Holkam commands exceedingly 
beautiful objects; amongſt others, Wells church. 
—The lake in the park, which is ſeen from hence 
through ſome ſpreading trees in a moſt pictureſque 
manner.— A planted hill.— The ica—and the reſt 
diſtant plantations. 

* The houſe may be ſaid to conſiſt of five qua- 
drangles, the centre, and the four wings. "the 
Portico is in a fine taſte, and the Corinthian pillars 
beautifully proportioned. This central front, in 
every reſpect that can be named, appears all light- 
neſs and proportion ; but when you advance near, 
vou do not find an entrance to the houle ; there 

are 


but in a 


are no ftairs ; 
ſtance, after ſo fine an approac 
ing the portico, and expecting it to be 
becomes a tment, and is a fault in the 


The a of the houſe are exceedingly 
convenient ; the hall is called a cube of forty- eight 
feet; cadmas very large and magnificent Corin- 


thian pillars farround it, having their pedeſtals reſt- 
ed on a marble paſſage, eight or ten feet higher 
than the : the area at bottom 1s an 
walled in with Derbyſhire marble, and upon the wall 
are the pillacs, Wl « hne an each Gee, end Be is 
front in a ſemi- circle around a flight of ſteps up to 
the faloon door. The or gallery, as it may 
be called, runs around theſe pillars, and both to- 

gether take up ſo much room that proportion is 
hurt; to look from it into the area, it appears like 


a bath.——The hall is entirely of Derbyſhire 
marble. 


The ſaloon is forty-two feet by twenty-ſeven, 
a much condemned, but it is not diſ- 
pleaſing.— This ſaloon is hung with crimſon caffoy ; 
the pier glaſſes ſmall, on account of the narrowneſs 
of the piers, each againſt the pillar of the 
good taſte. The rooms to the letr of the 
ſaloon are, firſt, a drawing-room thirty-three by 
_ twenty-two, hung with crimſon caffoy. The pier- 
glaſſes very and exceedingly elegant: the agate 
„ — 2 2 
ſcape room, which is a dreſſing room to the ſtate 
bed- chamber; it is twenty-four by twenty-two, 
hung with crimſon damaſk; a paſſage leads to the 
anti- room of the chapel, and then into the ſtate- 

The walls are of Derbyſhire marble ; 
the altar and all the decorations in a juſt taſte. 
Returning to the landſcape room, you into the 
ſtare bed-chamber, thirty by twenty-four, which 

16 


0 
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is fitted up in a very pleaſing taſte. It is hung 
with French tapeſtry, except between the | 


piers, 
which is by Mr. Send, of Sake fgcec ; the 
colours of the whole brilliant. The bed is of cut 
velvet, upon a white fattin ground, and as it ap- 
pears in common, is a handſome gilt ſettee, under 
a canopy. The chimney- piece 1 pellicans 
white marble. The next t Is Lady Lei- 
ceſter's, conſiſting of a bed - chamber, dreſſing- 
room, cloſet with books, and a ſmaller one. The 
— 2 twenty - four by twenty-two, Pu 
damaſk, French chairs of velvet tapeſtry: t 
chimney-piece a baſſ. rel. of white marble poli 
ed. The dreſſing- room twenty-eight by twenty- 
four, hung with blue damaſk. 
On the other fide of the ſaloon, you enter ano- 
ther drawing-room, thirty-three by twenty-two, 
hung with a crimſon flowered velvet. The glaſſes, 
y attention. 


rtion itſelf nothing 
It conſiſts of a mid- 
ty feet by twenty-two, and at each 
of twenty-two, open to the centre 
arch; in one are compartments with books, 
ſtatues: thoſe in the principal 
gallery ſtand in niches in the wall, 
fide of the room, on each ſide the chim- 
piece. Obſerve in particular the Diana; the 
figure 1s extremely fine, and the arms inimitably 
The Venus in wet drapery is likewiſe ex- 
uifite ; nothing can exceed the manner in which 
the form of the limbs is ſeen through the clothing. 
The flabs are fine; the cicling the only plain one 
in the houſe, (they arc gilt fret-work and moſaic) 
which may be thought a neck of propeieey. Na 
827 


I. 
5 


T 
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4 
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whip. R 
gon leads into the 
to the late Earl's s apartment: 
anti- room. 2. His — 
The library, fifty 
ceſter's dreſſing- room. 
8 5 
two by twenty. T 
anti-chamber, | 
with books, bed-chamber, drefling-room, 
chamber, dreſſing- room. The fitting 
whole houſe, in all particulars, not mentioned, is 
in a beautiful taſte, the Venetian windows beyond 
any I have ſeen; ornamented with „d 
lars, gilt and carved. 
The following are the 5 
Cignani. r and ee wife; a "good 
P. Pietris. Virgin and child. 


Pouſlin. _ Two large landſcapes. 
A ſmaller one. 


Three others in the landſcape room; fine. 
Two others. 


Vandyke. Duke of Aremberg; a very fine- 


P. Cortona, Coriolanus : The figure of the old 
man _— before Coriolanus, and hiding his 
face with his hands, is extremely fine : but the 


figure 
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fipure of Coriolanus himſelf withour dignity, haugh- 
tineſs, or any great expreſſion. The leading 
her two childten, 1 — 
no expreſſion: the colouring, however, and the 
dack are ; the diſpoſition indifferent. 
' Perfius and Andromeda: Andromeda's figure a 
very good one, and the whole piece well coloured. 
Procochiano. Death of Lucretia; ö 
Quintus Cincinnatus. * as 
Guido. Joſeph and ar's none 
r rr 
colouring hard and diſagreeable. 


bot — — eſpecially Mary's, who 
is a female mountain. The drawing appears t be 
indifferent. 

Birds. 


Titian. Venus; the colouring gone off, hard 


A 


— ditto | 
| Dominichino. Lor and his daughters ; Si: 2nd 


Abraham and Ifaac, (in the landſcape room) ra- 
ther in a dark ftile. 

Carlo Maratt. — not in his bright 
udith and Holophernes ; dark. 
adona, reading 
by Apollo and Daphne. 
Magdalen and angel. 
Vernet. Two views of a ftorm ; both exceeding 


fine. 


* 
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Salvator Roſa. A rock ; very fine. 
F. Boloneſe. A rock. 


Lucatelli Two landſcapes. 
Hamilton. Jupiter and Juno; colouring bad ; 
her neck and face the beſt. 
An. Carrach. Polypheme and Galatea; the draw- 

Conca. Two altar-pieces; indifferent colouring. 

Albano. Holy family. 

P. Laura. Two pieces of boys and flowers. 

Raphael. Madona and child; drawing and co- 
Holy family: But gzere of both to the connoiſ- 
ſeurs in originality. 

Parmegiano. Woman in a cave; the face 
very expreſſive, extremely delicate, finely turned, 
and the exquiſite, diſplaying the roundnefs 
of the limbs through it in the happieſt taſte. 

P. Veroneſe. Mary Magdalen, waſhing our Sa- 
viour”s feet. 

Baſſan. Chriſt carrying the croſs. 

Lanfranco. Youth and old age, two pieces. 
The old man very fine. 
. 

And. Sacchi. n m, Iſhmael, &c. 

1 


Cypriany 
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Cypriani. St. Anne, and St. Cecilia. The co- 
louring very fine; the attitudes admirable, and the 
drapery 


graceful. 

* The object moſt ſtriking, on the north ſide of 
the park, is the lake, which is of great extent 
the ſhore is very bold, all covered with wood, to 
a great height, and on the top ſtands the church. 
The plantations in are ſketched with great 
taſte: in the number of acres many exceed them ; 
but they appear to various points of view, infinitely 
more conſiderable than they really are. At the 
north entrance into the park, they are grand ; you 
look full upon the houſe with a very noble back 
ground of wood; the obeliſk juft above the centre; 


with an extent of plantation on each fide that ren- 
ders the view really 


magnificent. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than that from the church ; the 
houſe appears in the midſt of an amphitheatre of 


+ wood, the plantations rifing one above another. 


Another point of view which deſerves attention, is 


the vale on the eaſt fide of the park. The north 


ion ſtretches away to the right, with vaſt 


magnificence, the fourth woods to the left, and 


Joining in the front, form an extent that has a noble 


effect. 


The Seven Burnhams, are fo 


many ſmall towns, 


| not far from Wells, and, like that, each is employed 


in the Holland trade. That called Burnham-Mar- 
ket has a harbour. Burnham-Depdalo is 2 village 
on the ſea-ſhore, famous for its ſalt- marſhes, which 
are ſome advantage to the ſheep. On the ſhore are 
many little halls, fi to be the tombs of the 


* 


and (is a little er 


Burnham Over), is accounted a creek to Wells, 
growing place, having fix veſſels be- 

longing to it. But Brexcafto, which is very near, 
and is alſo a creek to Wells, is now, and was for- 


- merly, much fuperior to it. 2 


* Young, 
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the beſt and moſt accurate critics, was the Roman 
ſtation, called Branodunum, and was the head quar- 
ters of the Dalmatian horſe, here under the 
command of the Count of the Saxon ſhore, for the 
ion of the country. This opinion is greatly 
ſupported by a number of concurring circum- 
ſtances. The name implies a camp, or 
ſeated on a hill, overlooking the fea; and there 
have been coins, urns, and other antiquities, fre- 
quently found in the neighbourhood ; what is 
moſt to be relied on, is the admirable fituation of 


at Brandon, and paſſes through. 
Watton, ninety miles and a quarter from London. 


It ſtands on the edge of that open part of the coun- 
ty called Filand. Great quantities of butter are 
ſent from hence to Downham-bri from whence 
the factors ſend it to London water. The 
church is only twenty yards long, eleven broad; 
and the ſteeple, which has three large bells, is round 
at bottom and at top. A dreadful fire 
here on the 25th of April, 1673, which 
conſumed above ſixty houſes, beſides out-houſes, &c. 
to the damage of ſeven chouſand four hundred and 
fifty pounds, and goods to the value of two thou- 
_ fix hundred and fixty for _ * 
ief was te] to gather throughout 
till the 17 September, 8 *_ 
| Repebam, an hundred and nine miles and an half 
from London, is noted for formerly having three 
churches in one church-vard, belonging to as many 
lordſhips ; viz. Repeham, Huckford, and Whit- 
well; but they have been long ſince demoliſhed, 
and the ruins of only one of them left. The — 
c 
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trade of this town is in malt, of which great quan- 
tities are fold in its market. 
Cromer, an hundred and ſeven miles and 
a quarter from London, is fituated on the ſhore of 
a very coaſt. It was formerly a much 
larger town than at preſent, and had two pariſh- 
churches, one of which, together with many of 
the houſes, was ſwallowed up 1 an inundation of 
the ſea. It is of very little note, except for good 
lobſters, which are taken on this coaſt, and carried 
to Norwich, and in ſuch great quantities too, as to 
be cony eyed by fea to London. 
At Gimmingham, not far from Cromer, is ſtill 
reſerved the ancient tenure by foccage, that is, in- 
Read ead of money, the tenant pays his rent by ſo 
many days labour in huſbandry, or other ſervice. 
They have a rhiming proverb here, being the 
names of this and other pariſhes, lying cloſe to- 
gether. 
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Gimmingham, Trimmi and Trunch, 
North Reps, and South Reps, are all of a bunch. 


Hingham, ninety- ſeven miles and an half from 
Londen, had the misfortune to be burnt down, but 


is ſince rebuilt in a much handfomer manner, and 


the people are ſo geateel and faſhionable, that it is 
called by their neighbours Little London. 

Holl, is only noted for giving two Lord 8 
of the name of Greſham (who were brothers) to 
London, in 1537 and 1547. 

Greſham, not far from Cromer, gave birth to the 
generous founder of the Royal Exchange and Gre- 
ſham College, London. 

Great Yarmouth, an hundred and twenty-three 
miles from London, is ſituate on the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the county, at the mouth of the river Yare. Ir 
is a very ancient town, and ſeems to have riſen out 


of 


and open to the river, makes 
in England, if not in Europe, at 

ualling that of Marſeilles itſelf. 

ſhips ride here ſo cloſe (as it were, 


= 


walk from ſhip to ſhip as on a floating bridge, a 
along by the ſhore fide. The quay reachi 
the draw-bridge almoſt to the ſouth gate, is fo 
cious and wide, that in fome places it is 
hundred yards from the houſes to the whart. 
this pleafant and agreeable range of houſes are 
Ificent buildings, and, the 
wma ye Joey Bong 
houſes, which lock like little palaces, 
the dwelling-houfes of private men. 
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heads touching the very whart; ſo that one may 
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carried here all over the town, and from the tea fide 
for ſix- pence, in what the call a coach, but it is 
only a wheel- barrow drawn by one horſe, without 


an 
T his town is not only of great note for its coal 
trade, and its commerce to France, Holland 


and the ty agg 
fiſhery 


icularly for its herring- 
, Which makes it the town of trade, 
Hull, on all the Eaſt coaſt of England; for 
beſides all its other commerce, it has the ſole trade 
of red-herri i. e. the whole herring-fiſhery of 
the Eaſt coaſt of land : where, including the 
little town of Leoſtoff, fifty thouſand barrels, which 
ify to forty thouſand laſts,* containing 
orty millions, of red herrings, are ge- 
nerally taken and cured in a year. The red-her- 
rings are proverbially called here, Tarmouth Capons. 

The fiſhing fair here on Michaelmas-day, 
when, it is tad, above an hundred and ten barks 


uantities are broug ht on — 
e bn ite of ths 666) dy 
ich they call Cobles,+ and which 
* two or three laſts of fiſh at a time. 
barks often in ten laſts each. 
he fair laſts till the end of October, by 
R FAN 
and are no more fit for merchants buſineſs; at leaſt 
not thoſe taken hereabouts. 
The town is bound by its charter granted by 
Henry III. to fend the ſheriff of Norwich, every 
year, an hundred herrings baked in twenty-four 


A laſt is ten barrels, containing a thouſand herrings. 
+ Cobles are open boats, which come from the north, 
from Scarborough, Whitby, and to Yarmouth, to lett them» 


ſelves out to fiſh for the merchants, „ 


"x 


© 
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paſties, which ate to be delivered to the Lord of 
the Manor of Eaſt Carlton, in this county, who is 
to give a receipt for the fame, and to convey them 
to the King, wherever ke is. 

During the time of the fair, while the fiſh are 
landing, and under the operation of curing, i. e. 
of ſmoaking, or, as it is here termed, hanging the 
herrings, occaſions a ſmell exceedingly difagreeable 
to ſtrangers; this is the only inconvenience this 
town is reproached with, but Lzcri dulcis odor. 

This town employs a —_ of veſſels for the 


E Met of __ = Genoa, Lezhorn, Na- 
and alſo to Spain and Por- 


tugal; and „ I — are likewiſe ex great 
„ of worſted ſtuffs, and ſtuffs made of 
worſted, camblets, &c. the manufactures 
of the neighbouring city of London and places ad- 
Jacent ; they alſo carry on a conſiderable trade to 
Holland in woollen manufactures, and have like- 
wiſe a fiſhing trade to the North ſeas for white fiſh, 
which from the place are called the North-Sea 
Cod. ; 2 
Another very beneficial trade they carry on to 
Norway and the Baltic, bringing in return, deals 
and fir timber, oaken planks, baulks, boulings, 
ſpars, oars, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, canvaſs and fail- 
cloth, with all manner of naval ſtores, for which 
they generally have a conſumption in their own 


port. 

The haven was and the piers main- 
tained, by contribution, till the time of King 
Charles Il. And it ought to be mentioned to the 
honour of the public-fpiritednefs of their anceſtors, 
that in Queen Elizabeth's time the town, out of its 
corporation-eftate, and public treaſure, 
thirty-one thouſand pounds, a very great ſum in 
theſe days, but a much greater in thoſe. In the 
reign of King Charles II. an act paſſed, giving 


power 
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power to levy certain duties for the ſame pur- 
poſes ; and theſe have been continued br A 
quent acts. 

To all this we muſt add, without compliment 
to the town, that the merchants, and even the ge- 
nerality of traders of Yarmouth, have a very good 
reputation in trade, as well abroad as at home, for 
fair and bonourable dealing ; and their ſea-men, as 
well maſters as mariners, are juſtly eſteemed among 
the ableſt and moſt expert navigators in 
This town, however populous and large, had 
till lately but one pariſh-church, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, though it is very large. It has an high 
fpire, which is an uſeful ſea- mark. It was built 
by the famous Biſhop of Norwich, Herbert Lo- 
zinga, who flouriſhed in the reign of William II. 
and Henry I. William of Mal calls him 
Fir 'oſus, from the works of charity and mu- 
nificence which he has left as witneſſes of his im- 
— any — built the cathedral church, 
the priory monks, the biſhop's palace, and 
the pariſh-church of St. Leonard, all in Norwich; 
'this great church at Yarmouth, the church of Sr. 
Margaret at Lynn, and of St. Mary at Elmham. 
He removed the epi 
Norwich, and inſti the Cluniac monks at 
Thetford, and gave them, or built them, an houſe. 
Bur in the reigns of Queen Anne, and King 
I. two acts paſſed for building a new church 
or chapel of cafe in Yarmouth,” and for enlighten- 
ing the ſtreets of the town, and other purpoſes ; 
all which is ormed in fo complete a manner, as 
to be worthy of the place. 

Alſo in the act which paſſed in the year 1723, 
and which has been fince rencwed, proviſion vas 
made for preſerving of ſhips wintering in the haven 
from accidents by fire. This provifion was a very 

neceſſary 


ſe from Thetford to 
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| Ir 


ous for and ſafe lying of ſhips in the 
winter t ſeveral hundred fail are __ 
laid up ter in it, which lie fo contiguous 


one 1 8 
fire, the ſhips, but the town, would be in 
danger ing totally deſtroyed. | 
Here is a fine market-place, and the ftreets are 
all exactly ſtrai north to ſouth, the lanes 
or alleys, whic they call Rows, croſſing them in 


; 
5 


alſo from eaſt to weſt; fo that it is the 
built town in England, and ſeems as 
been erefted all at once, upon an uniform 


1 


bi 


if it 


1 


ih 


corporation ſends two members to parlia- 
and conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
chamberlain, thirty-fix common-councilmen, and 
a town-clerk ; and is a court of record, and of ad- 
miralty:— In the firſt they try civil cauſes for un- 
limited fums ; nd inthe cgher have a gianer wo try; 
conn. ad coves, without wei for a war- 
rant from above. This power they exerted once, 
in a captain of one of the King's ſhips of 
war in the reign of King Charles II. for a murder 
committed in the ſtreet; the circumſtance of which 
did indeed call for juſtice; but ſome thought they 
would not have ventured to exert it, as they did. 
However, we never heard, that the government re- 
ſented it, or blamed them for it. 

Clay and Blackney are regarded jointly as a part of 
Yarmouth ; Clay is looked upon as the principal 
place, though Blackney gives name to that creek 
which ſupplies them both with an harbour. They 
have between them fifteen fail of ſmall veſſels, and 
it be fiſhing - boats. It is thought 
4 quarters of malt and hard 
corn, and carry at leaſt as much coaſt-wiſe; they 
bring in about fix thouſand chaldrons of coals, and 


K k the 


ment, 


The reafon of which in, that the 
mouth of the river Thames to Yarmouth 
in a ſtraight line from ſouth-ſouth-caſt 


is part of the Eaſt Riding, ſhoots 

out 2gain into the ſea, to the Spurne, and toFlambo- 

rough-head, as far Eaſt almoſt as the ſhore of Nor- 

folk had given back at Winterton, making a very 

deep gulph or bay, between thoſe two points of 

Winterton and the Spurn-head, fo that _— 
the 


going north, are obliged to ſtretch 
trom Winterton-neſs; and leaving 


land in the deep bay we have men 


welt, to meet the ſhore of Holderneſs, which runs 
out into the ſea again at the Spurn : this they leave 
4 alſo, 
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and the firſt land they make, is called, as 


Flamborough- head; fo that Winterton · neſs 


coming near it, 


the ſhips which come from the 
north, leave the ſhore at Flamborough-head ; and 
ſtretch away fouth-ſouth-eaf? for bee — 


In like manner, 
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lington- bay, Grimſby- road, the Spurn-head, and 
others where they ride under ſhelter. 

The dangers of this place being thus conſidered, 
it is no wonder, that upon the ſhore beyond Yar- 
mouth there are no lefs than four light-houſes kept 
flaming every night, beſides the lights at Caſter, 
north of the town, and at Goulltone, fouth ; all 
which are to direct failors'to keep a good offing, 
in caſe of bad weather, and to prevent their run- 
ning into Cromer-bay, which the ſea-men call the 
Devil's Throat. © 

From Yarmouth north-weſt, along the ſhore to- 
wards Cromer aforeſaid, and all the way from Win- 
terton, the farmers and country people have ſcarce 
a barn, ſhed, ſtable; or pales to their yards and gar- 
dena, or an hog- ſtye, or neceſſary-houſe, but what 


is built of old planks, beams, wales, timber, &c. 
the depiorable wrecks of ſhips, and ruins of mari- 


ners, and merchants. — and in ſome places 

are. whole yards filled, and — up very high. 

2 ſtuff, " wp the” ke: bunny 
les. 


8 the year 169, a melancholy inſtance of 
ſhipwreck 3 :—A- fleet of two hundred fail 
of light colliers went out of Yarmouth-roads with a 
fair wind, to purſue their voyage; and were taken 
ſhort with a ſtorm of wind at north-eaſt. After 
they were paſſed Winterton-neſs a few leagues, 
ſome of them whoſe maſters made a better judg- 
ment of things, or who were nat- ſo: far out as 
the reſt, tacked and put back in time, and got 
ſafe into the roads z but the reſt, puſhing on, in 
hopes to keep out to ſea, and weather it, were by 
the 1 of the ſtorm driven back, when they 
were too far embayed to weather W interton-nefs, 
and ſo were forced to run weſt, all ſhifting for 
them ſelves as well as they could: ſome ran away 


for Lyn2-deeps, but few of them (che night "ou 
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ſo dark) could find their way thither ; ſome, but 


very few rid it out, at a diſtance ; the reſt, being 
Ar pag. ſail, were all driven on 


very few of the 


ruin as the light fleet was; alſo ſome coaſting veſ. 
ſels laden with corn from Lynn and Wells, and 
bound for Holland, were, with the 
luck, juſt come out to 
ſome of them lay at anchor: theſe alſo met wi 
the ſame misfortune ; fo that in the whole, above 
two hundred fail of ſhips, and above a thouſand 

le were loſt in the diſaſter of that one miſer- 
able night, very few eſcaping. 
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| chro r 
ſo it is variouſly fituate, and 
r oe = 
and poor, marſhy 
On the wet i is bounded by Laneathire and a 

Cheſhire ; on the ſouth Derbyſhire 
ottinghamſhire, N the north 
by Durham and Weſtmoreland ; and on the eaſt by 
the German Ocean. 

It is ſaid to be almoſt exactly of the fame di- 
menſions as the Duchy of Wir in Ger- 
many, and 12 comin thee hundred and fixty miles 


gives i 
e 


which is by others computed at three million ſeven 

hundred and thouſand acres. 
It is divided into three parts, or 

* 1 if not r. 


rn 


North, from their ſituation with reſpect to the City 
of York, and contain, viz. 


In the three diviſions are five hundred and ſixty- 
three pariſhes, two hundred and forty-two vicarages, 
with many chapels of caſe; two thouſand three 
hundred and thirty villages, about an hundred 
and fix thouſand one hundred and fifty houſes, and 
five hundred and thirty thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. It is ſubdivided into three lefler 
ſhires, viz. Richmondſhire, Allectonſhire, Howden- 
ſhire, to which ſome add Hallamfhire, and theſe 
again into- other iti as Craven, Cleveland; 
Marſhland, Holdernefs, Kc. 

As the ſituation is different, ſo of courſe are the 
air and foil ; what affects the one, generally affects 
the other; a 'fenny moiſt earth, being attended 
with a naſty foggy air, while an healthy dry ground 
enjoys an air that is clear and healthy. The marſhy 
lands are rich, and the hilly barren, in a greater 
or leſſer degree; and as it is every where elſe, io 
it is in Yorkſhire, which is generally allowed ro 
have as much good and indifferent air, and as much 
rich, indifferent, and bad foil, as any part of Eng- 
land. 

The commodities of Yorkſhire are in a particu- 
lar manner, allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horſes. 
Its manufactures, knives, bits, ſpurs, ſtockings, 
&c. but the gircateſt of all is cloth, with which, it 
in a good meaſure ſupplies Germany, and the North. 

| The 
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The corn and cattle, with which it abounds, are 
not mentioned, becauſe theſe are what they have in 
common with other counties. Iron and lead mines 
have been in more plenty 


ſhire, two citizens for York, and two 


It lies in-the dioceſe of York, except Richmond- 
ſhire in the North Riding, which is in the dioceſe 
of Cheſter. In a word, this county is not inferior 
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by the Saxons, for the better of it, 
there were three parts, viz. Tithings, Hundreds or 
Wapentakes, and Trithings or z which thus 
differ; Tithings conſiſted of ten families, ſubject 
to the care of the decurio, or tithing-man, who was 
to be anſwerable for the behaviour of the maſters 
of thoſe families. Ten of thoſe tithings made a 
hundred, or Wapentake; which laſt was fo called 
becauſe the governor of it, when put in his place, 
held up a viz. a ſpear, and the elder of the 
tithings admitted him by tacking or touching their 
ſpears with his, as a token of their ſubjection to 
him. Ridings or, Trithings were a third part of 
a county, be it greater or leſs, and appeals were 
made to them in cauſes not determinable- in _w_ 
Wapentakes. A Riding in this county full 
ſwers the Fee, of a third part. And theſe 
Ridings we to treat, beginning with = 
moſt * of them, for Ys - fertility and 
number of inhabitants, viz. 


The Wsr Ribe, or West Part of this 
COUNTY. . 

THIS of the 13 — the 
r it 22 
North Riding on the north, part of Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire on Ge wt end — 
. 2nd Derbyihive an;the fourd- 
eaſt and fourth. © 

Its chief rivers are, 1. The Ure, which rifing 
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That Pendle, Dr 


They are dd thee, in fight 


Ja this ring ae thee Gr of fuel, via. pit-coal, 
wood and turf. The firſt is ſtill much more plen 
nes” the ſecond, which however is not wanted, 


3 


chiefly uſed in the neghbouring villages. 
Its air, tho 1s generally; reckoned 
more healthy than that of the other. two 


The foil on the weſt ys Fe is hal 
and therefore not very fruĩ 
lies there is 12 


Fand producing wheat and bark, though 

not in ſo great . ich vated. 
ith ſucceſs, even in its worſt parts. | 
the Marſhland, decauſe it was once a 


ries of ſtone for bn I mens fo 
of the people make alum. It is of a bluiſh colour, 
and will cleave like Corniſh ſlate. The mine lies. 


deep, and. requires great pains to dig up, but be- 
12111 ' . = . - . ing 
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ing calcined, it is made into alum by various per- 
colations and botlings ; of which the curious may 
ſee an account in Dr. Louthorp's Abridgment of 
the Philoſophical Tranfaftions. This Riding is 
beſides other cattle; for making and curing legs of 
pork into hams, like the Weſtphalia ; and for the 


manufactures of cloth and iron. 2 
The great northern road enters this county at 
Battry, an hundred and fifty-two miles from 


orkſhire, and the 
Its chief note is 


quite contrary import 
it is a full and quick, though not a 
ſafe ftream, with a deep channel, whic 
that comes within ſeven miles of i 


Doncaſter, an hundred and fixty miles from 
London, takes its name' from its fituation on the 
river Den, or Daz, and the caſtle, which is now 
ruined. It is an ancient town, according to Cam- 
den; it was burnt to the ground by. lightning, about 
the year 760, and fo buried in its own rubbi 
chat it is hardly et recovered; however it is fo 
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greatly improved Lr 20s pag, Hot 
it is now a ſpacious and populous town, and had 
a magnificent manſion-houſe for its mayor, before 
A Landes or Yerk. 
The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix 
aldermen and common-council : King James II. 
them a new charter in z685, which was 
ht to the town-hall with great pomp, at- 
tended by a train of three hundred horſe- men. 
The principal manufacture carried on here is for 
ſtockings, gloves, and knit waiſtcoats. At the 
ſouth end of the town is a remarkable old column, 
called a croſs, with a Norman i upon it. 
The church is large, and has a tower of admirable 
workmanſhip, There are two monuments in it of 
remarkable benefactors to the town, viz. 1. Tho- 
mas Ellis, who had been five times mayor of it, 
and founded St. Thomas's hoſpital here: and 2. 
Robert Byrks, who — to the gub- 
lic, and has this very odd infcription on his tomb: 


4 Howe, howe, who is heare ? 

] Robin of Doncaſtere, 

And aret my feare. 

That I ſpent that I had, 

That I gave, that I have, 

That I left, that I loft. 

A. D. 1579. 

Quoth Roberts Byrks, 22 
Three ſcore years and ſeven, but lived not ane. 


We ought not to forget that the celebrated ſailor, 
Sir Martin Forbiſher, was born in this town. He 
was the firit Engliſhman, who (in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth) diſcovered the North to 
China and Cathai, and found ſome ſtreights, which 
he called after his own name, and a forcland after 
the Queen's. At his firſt voyage, ſome of the 
company 
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company brought back black ſtones, out of which, 
2 it is ſaid, extracted ſome gold, which 


1 


7 
1 
8 5 


fought on it in 1461, between 
Yorkifts and Lancaſtrians. A- 
extends from it, about a mile in 
called Brotherton, where Margaret, wi 
Edward I. was forced to retire as ſhe was hunti 
and was delivered of a fon, called from 
Thomas of Brotherton, who was afterwards 
Earl of Norfolk, and Earl Marſhal 
Not far from the church is a 


j 
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which the Queen was delivered, and the tenants 
obliged by tenure to keep it ſurrounded with a 
wall of ſtone. 
Great quantities of lime-ſtones are brought from 
Tadcafter to this 6 
employed in burning it. 

At Ferrybridge the road divides, and one part 
leads to York and Whitby, = the road to which 


reign of Edward IV. 


cruel and bloody, becauſe the animoſity of the 
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the ſon of Toroaldus, who filled the 
to drink out of with wine, and kneel: 


- 
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finiſhed in the beautiful man 
the contributions of the Picre 
other neighbouring gentry, 
Archbiſhops, particularly 


who, in the yeary 1361, laid the firſt ſtone 
choir. 
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ription 
there are ſome who give to Lincoln 
the diſpute, and as we have already deſcri 


of it; though, i 
to join in 


minute in our 


but as it is not conſiſtent with our 


cathedral at Lincoln, we ſhall content ou 


Length of the croſs aiſle from north to 
fouth 222 
Height of the lanthorn feeple, to the 
vault — _ x88 
Square of ditto 70 
Height of it to the top of the leads 213 
Height of the body of the church 99 
9 —— 
ſouth 18 
Height of the fide arches, north and 
fouth — —ͤ— 42 
From the weſt end to the choir door 261 
Length of the choir, from the ſteps, - 


r 

= . 
Breadth of the choir 462 
Deren 222 
Height of the eaſt end — 75 


The 
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The principal entrance of the church at the weſt 


end is 1 grand, through a large Gothic 
arch, which binds and ſu two uniform towers, 


RTI 
r I, as not to be equalled any 
The ſeveral windows in the towers are 
c 


*** 
29 and tradition aſſures us, there was 
as great an aſcent to the weſt door. Here a re- 
markable ſpiral turret is erected on the middle of 


In viewing the building from this part 
it is eaſily diſcerned to be much newer than that 


The welt door opens into the middle nef of the 
church, under the large Gothich arch before men- 
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tioned. The nef is the moſt ſpacious of any in 
Europe, except St. Peter's at Rome; it exceeds 
the dimenſions of the nef of St. PauPs cathedral, 
four feet fix inches in width and eleven in height; 
and that of Weſtminſter abbey ſixteen feet fix inches 
in breadth ; but its height is two feet leſs. The 
canopy at top is enriched with curious carved knots. 

The ftone fcreen, that parts the choir from 
the body of the church, is adorned with curious 
workmanſhip, among which are placed the ſta- 
tues of the Britiſh Kings from William I. to 
Henry VL. 

Over the entrance into the choir ſtands the 
having a double front ; x ded tative boon combed 
from thence by King Charles I. to one fide oppo- 
fite to the biſhop's throne. The reaſon his Ma- 
_ jcfty gave for doing it was, That it ſpoiled the pro- 
ſpect of the fine eaſt windows from the Body of the 

church. | 

The choir is adorned with antient wood-work 
carved, and ſet up with cluſters of knotted pinacles 
of different heights. The aſcent from the 


of 
the church, through the choir to the altar, is by a 
gradation of ſixteen ſteps. The altar has lately 
received a conſiderable improvement as to its fitua- 
tion, and the whole church in its beauty, by tak- 
ing away a large wooden ſcreen, which almoſt ob- 
ſtructed the view of the eaſt window. By this 


means it was carried one arch farther back, to a ſtone. 
ſcreen of Gothic architecture; which now not only 
ſhews a beauty in itſelf, before hid, but opens a 
view to one of the nobleſt lights in the world, both 
for maſonry and glazing ; which is the afore-men- 
tioned eaſt window. 

This window is thirty feet nine inches broad, and 
ſeventy-five feet high: the upper part is a piece of 
fine tracery, very beautiful, but not ſo much ad- 
mired as that at the weſt end. Felow the tracery are 

| an 
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an hundred and ſeventeen partitions, wherein is re- 
preſented, in fine painted glaſs, moſt of the hiſtory 
of the Bible. This window was in 1405, 
by 900 Jum Thornton, Glazier of Coventry; who 
receiyed for his own work, four ſhillings a werk; 
and contracted to finiſh the whole in three years. 
In a circular window at the ſouth end of the 
church, is another fine piece of maſonry, in the 
form of a wheel, called the Marigold-window, 
from its painted glaſs, which reſembles the colour 
of that flower. I be north end has five noble 
lights; each conſtitutes one large window, and 
reach almoſt from top to bottom. There is a 
tradition, that five n—_ ſiſters __ the ex- 
pence of theſe lights. The paint the glaſs 
| A kind of embroidery, * 1 
work; which might perhaps give occaſion to the 
We ought not to omit mentioning, that all the 
windows in the church, except one or two, are 
adorned with painted glaſs, repreſenting the ſacre 
hiſtory, and the portraitures of eminent perſons, 
This painting was preſerved at the time of the 
civil wars, by the Lord Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament's army, who, at the requeſt of the gen- 
try and cicizens of York, placed a guard of ſoldiers 
about the church for that p b 
The body of the church was ſome years ago new 
paved, according to a plan drawn by that ingenious 
architect Mr. Kent, under the direction of the late 
Earl of Burlington. The figure is moſaic and 
properly adapted to a Gothic building. 
There is much carving in ſtone in the cathedral, 
exceedingly light. The monuments are numerous 
and ancient, ſome of them very magnificent; the 
canopy of a monument near the eaſt window, and 
ſoine of the ornaments of Archbiſhop Savage's 
tomb, are worthy of the notice of the curious. 


The 
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I be chapter-houſe is one of the moſt beautiful 
Gothic ſtructures in the univerſe, and merits the 
encomium beſtowed upon it, as it is faid, by a 

great traveller, in an old monkiſh verſe, inſcribed 

on the wall in golden letters, as follows: 


Ut Roſa flos florum, fic eſt domus iſta domorum. 


As ſhines the roſe above all meaner flowers, 


of Gxry-three feet diameter. 


and entirely Re ud upon one pin y 
placed in the centre. Th= whole roof has been 
richly painted, and the knots of carved work gilt ; 
but now defaced and ſullied by time. Over the 
roof is a ſpire of timber work, covered with lead, 
and admired as a maſter piece of work in the car- 
penters art, The eight ſquares of the have 
cach a window beautifully adorned, and embelliſhed 
with painted glaſs. 

The dimenſions of the veſtry room are forty-four 
feet by twenty-two. In it is preſerved ſeveral an- 
tiquities, particularly the elephant's tooth before- 
mentioned. In the fouth fide of the church is a 
good library, to which the widow of Archbiſhop 
Matthews was a benefactreſs. Her father 
was a biſhop, her father-in-law an archbi four 
of her brethren biſhops, and her ſecond huſband 
was an archbi 

There is a noble repoſi of ancient eccle- 
ſtaſtical records in the Archbiſhop's Regiſtry and 
Prerogative Office, whoſe dates are ninety-three 
= earlier than any at Lambeth or Canter- 


At 
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aſcent from the river on the 
north fide, is a ſpot called the Manor, but former- 
ly had the name of the King's Palace: it was al- 
moſt demoliſhed in the civil wars. Joining to this 
＋ oe are the ruins of St. Mary's abbey. "This 


the beſt ſituation in the town, and at- 


other public edifices, which are both uſeful and 
ornamental to this ancient city. 

The great council- chamber for this city, near 
which the records are kept, as alſo the exchequer, 
and courts of the ſheriffs, and near them the two 
2 debtors and felons are kept on the 
The caſtle, which ſtands at the confluence of the 
Ouſe and the Foſſe, was built by Willam I. in 
the year 1069. It is now quite altered from the 
appearance it formerly wore ; however, as its name 
occurs in hiſtory, on a tragical ſcene that was acted 
within its walk, on the 11th of March, 1189, we 
ſhalt give a brief account of it. | 


tences were always eagerly 
der them; ſo that upon eve ceſſiun or 
turn of affüir, t they were forced to compound for 
their ſafety, by large preſents to the prince. 
At the acceſſion of Richard I. though that 
Prince ive them ho diſturbance, yet he iflued out 
an 
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nnen 


Ci 


lH 


took 


3&1 


434 


ZE 


happened; and threw over the dead bodies of their 


nent to. the cathedral. where wane 
bonds and other ſecurities - of the 


' money 


& There were five hundred men who took ſhelter in 
the caſtle, beſides women and children. So that the 
whole number of Jews thus mi 


The Biſhop 
to the city, but the chief author of the riot had 
fled to Scotland. However, the citizens were laid 


their places, and 
itted to priſon ; the foldiers concerned in 
but one man, either 


is unheard 

« The ſtrength of this 

1 in times of war 
ount 


preac 5 to the priſoners rs weekly; 
debt N attend at fermons, AY 
he juſtices of the peace take care chat the 


Soal 


5 


of 


dimenſions, was, in 


HD 


12 


high. The reaſon 


its being of theſe extraordinary 


order to 


Gothic arches ; the diameter of the centre 1 


one feet wide, and fifry-one 


by the like ac- 
for in the 


prevent its being damaged 


cidents it had before met with 


fot 


> 


1564, a ſudden thaw happened after a ſharp 


and great fall of ſnow, 
flood, whereby t 


and twelve 


occaſioned a prodigious 
houſes were 


welve 


4 815 


fit 
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Willian Weſtwood, Lord Mayor, Anno Dom. 
1566. 


D 


By giying an hundred pounds this bridge for to re- 
new. 


The firſt bridge that —_—— 
Ouſe, was demoliſhed in the year 1154, by the fol- 


lowing accident. William, Archbiſhop of York, 
making his public entry into the city, the bridge 
being with the multitude who came to meet 


him, the timber, with which it was conſtructed. 


the prayers of the Archbiſhop. 
It was re-edified in 1235, _—— 1268, 
od the ones of hn ths a Scotch noble- 
man, wherein ſeveral of the latter were flain. This 
quarrel was compromiſed h the mediation of 
the Kings of England and Scotland, on the follow- 
ing conditions: The citizens to pay to the faid lord 
three hundred pounds, to erect a chapel on the ſpot 
where his ſervants were 1 ——ů— 
ever two prieſts therein, to u prayers 
the fouls of the flain. n 

This chapel was in uſe at the time of the refor- 
mation, and being a neat, convenient building, was 
afterwards converted into a burſe, or 
where the merchants of the city uſually meet every 
morning to tranſact buſineſs; 1 
of trade here, it was diſuſed. 

Ships of ninety tons burthen may ſail through the 
centre arch of this bridge; the corporaticn keep it 

in repair out of the city ſtock. 5 
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Kiveton, the feat of his Grace the Duke 
of Leeds. It it is well fituated in a wholeſome 
air, and commands fine proſpects. The houſe 
oy The Lat fifty ct by ch * 1 
venient. , 
Sir James Thornhill. ern — 
ſtatues, ſome of which are finely executed. The 
following are remarked : 

A Cupid, 

Lucretia, 


In the anti-room : The portrait of the Earl of 
Worceſter ; by Holbein. 

The Marquis of Montroſe ; by Vandyke. And 
The Queen and Queen of Bohemia: are pointed 
out as capital paintings. 

The dining room, thirty-ſix by twenty-five, 
richly adorned with a number of fine pictures. 


Among 
KA of the world; by Rubens; the 


x urprizingy Fe fe panther and the ces 


ine Ducheſs of Leeds by Reynolds amolt 


1 
ſweet attitude, r 
Old woman and a candle; by Schalken; the light 
and fine. 
Eraſmus and Sir Thomas More; by Holbein. &c. 
On the right of the hall is the ſtair-caſe, painted 
by Le Guere, thirty-two ſquare, by fuxty high. 
2 ſaloon . 2 by thirty-four : here are 
uities, Nero, Venus and Cupid, 
_— "'T pictures are, 
The death of St. Sebaſtian; by Guido. 
* by Titian. 
O 


is a fine 


In another bed-chamber, thirty-four feet by twen- 
ty-four, is an excellent portrait of the Duke of 
Florence and Machiavel. | : 

In the drawing-room, thirty-three feet by twenty- 
one, is the picture of 
Rinaldo and Armida ; by 


„ Ae v 1 
The Earl : two portraits, 
David with Goliah's head. *_ 
Titian at muſic ; by himſelf. 
Lot and his > by Titian ; and a fine 
portrait of the Duke of N 4 
Kiveton Park is very beautiful, with a fine canal ; 
and well laid 


the 


: is a fine viſta, 
Laughton is but a little diſtance from this ſeat : 
i of a viſit from the traveller, to view 
the tower and r which for deli- 
and juſt jon, is not excelled 
The building ſtands upon a igh hill, which 
appears at a diſtance l e 
county of Middleſex. The height of the ſteeple to 
| "he 
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ders, make a picture inexpreſſib 
receive from a weſtern ſun; 
free from every noiſe, except 
pid rivulet, together with the 
chral monuments, and the gloomy 
venerable gt 
luxuriantly out, | 
whiteneſs of the rocks, give ſuch a 
this ſcene, as demands a ferious reverence 
the beholder, and inſpires a contemplative me- 
lancholy, oftentimes pleafing as well as proper to 
| TiC Rome of which this abbey was built, was 
dug out of the famous quarry near adjoining, fo 
we kioem w abes by the noe of Rick Jlbay- 
__ which for whiteneſs and beauty is ſcarce to 
ualled. e 

; Ruberbam, an hundred an fixty-five miles from 
London. It is noted for its fine ſtone bridgeover the 
river Dun, which is here increaſed by the river 
Rother, from whence the town took its name. 

The church is a noble ſtone building, in the 
form of a cathedral, with a handſome ſpire ſteeple. 
The ſtone of which the church is built, is remark- 
able for irs reddiſh colour, and in the church are 
handſome galleries, erected within theſe few years. 
Archbiſhop Rotherham, who was a native of this 


wn? 


valley is ornamented with them, in a moſt 
manner. It is every way bounded by hills, 
ing one above another, ſcattered with vi 
Euluvated to their tops. You look immedi 
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Here was a caſtle formerly at the north eaſt part 
e 


r NI 
is ſtill preſerved. Of the cr 
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name of Caſtle-hill, — fold, N u. Cal 
lathe, &c. 

The public affairs of the town are under the fu- 
perintendance of ſeven of the principal inhabitants, 
who are called Regents, or Collectors, four of 
whom are of the eſtabliſned church, the other three 


ochers, by 
capitulation 


diſſenters. The corporation here concerns only the 
manufactory, tiled, * The Company of Cutlers of 


Hallamſhire,” and is governed by a maſter, two 
wardens, and two ſearchers, or affiftants. The 


maſter is elected annually the 9 


N r Fridey bs Sek 
mer of which days the aſſembly _ 


Here are three places of public accord- 
ing to the church of Eng Lotion rant 
St. PauPFs-ch n+ chapel belonging to the 
Duke of, Nortolk's hoſpital. 

In Trinity-church are interred three Earls of 
Shrewſbury, and Judge Jeffop, one of the nine 
Judges of Cheſter, and his Lady 3 
near this town. The church is a 
GU feline, with a Te he middle 
has ei E tuncable bells, an excellent clock, 
and 2 
— 


of chimes ; within it confifts of a nave, 
bae alle and two croſs aiſles — 
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mand a ſweet landſcape of the park, and the rich 
profpett of adjacent country, which riſes in a bold 
manner, and preſents an admirable view of culti- 
vated hills. 

« Winding up the hill among the plantations 
and woods, which are laid out in an agreeable man- 
ner, we came to the bowling-green, which is thick- 
ly encompaſſed with ever-greens ; with a very light 
and pretty Chineſe temple on one fide of it; and 
from thence croſs a dark walk catching a moſt 
beautiful view of a bank of a diſtant wood. The 
eren 
arcade appearing with a ect, and through 
3 it, III 
very finely. The lawn which leads up to the caſtle 
is elegant, there is a chump of firs on one fide of 
it, through which the diſtant proſpect is caught; 
and the above mentioned ſtatue of Ceres, in the 
hollow of a dark grove ; one among the few in- 
ſtances of ſtatues being employed in with 
real taſte. From the platform of within the 
caſtle walls (in the centre of which is the ſtatue of 
the late earl who built it) over the battlements you 
behold a furprizing proſpect on whichever fide you 
look; but the view which pleaſes me beſt, is that 
oppolite the entrance, where you look down upon 
a valley which is entenfive, finely bounded by 
rifing cultivated hills, and very complete in being 
—— at a ſingle look, notwithſtanding its 

variety, 

„Within the menagerie, at the bottom of the 
park, is a moſt pleaſing ſhrubbery, extremely ſe- 
queſtered, cool, ſhady, and agreeably contraſted to 
that by the houſe from which ſo much diſtant pro- 
ſpe& is beheld · the latter is what may be called 
fine ; but the former is agreeable. We proceeded 
through the menagerie (which is pretty well ſtock- 
ed with pheaſants, &c.) to the bottom of the 
Qq ſhrubbery, 
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ſhrubbery, where is an alcove in a ſequeſtered fitu- 
ation z in front of it the body of a large oak is 
ſeen at the end of a walk e 
approaching it, three more are caught in ſame 
manner, which, from uniformity - ſuch 
rural and natural objects, diſpleaſes at the very 
fight. The ſhrubbery, or rather plantation, is 
w is a winding exquiſi 
beautiful; 8 are thickly covered = 
=r cons vey the as, whoſe noble 
hes in ſome places almoſt join over the graſs 
lawn which winds beneath them ; at the upper end 
is a Gothic temple, over a little grot, which forms 


an arch, and together have a molt 


by the by is too ſmall to be ſanctiſied ) 
into the park is pretty, congenial with 
temple ca 


_ Almondbury, in the road 


\ is Woodſaq the ſeat of Sir John Li 
erde dal. ir Joha Lig- 


* Young. 
Hutbersfield, 
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live in, (ſays he) had ſo flouriſhed by the cloth 
trade, (which they had not fallen to above ſeventy 
years) that they are very rich, and have gaineda re- 
putation for it above their neighbours.” 

If the increaſe of people and riches were fo great 
in thoſe times, how much more muſt they now 
be, fince their trade is fo vaſtly increaſed by the 
great demand of kerfies for clothing our armies 
abroad. It is affirmed by fome, that the increaſe 
is a fourth within theſe ſeventy or eighty years, 
which has been greatly aſſiſted by the manufucture 
of ſh.lloons, which they have entered into, of 
which tew, if ever any, were ever made in thoſe 
parts beture. It has been calculated, that no leſs 
than an hundied thoufand pieces are made in a year 
in this pariſh only, beſides as great a quantity of 
kerfies as h. fore: it being confidently afferted that 
one dealer here, has traded by comm:fſion for fixry 
thouſand pounds a year for kerſies only, to be ex- 
ported to Holland and Hamburgh. Beſides this 
increaſe they have multiplied within theſe few years 
by another addition, the people of a neighbouring 
part having drove away about four thouſand Iriſh 
manufacturers, who, with about two thouſand others, 
accompanying them, ſettled here. 

The people in this and the neighbouring towns 
being thus ſo greatly employed in the woollen ma- 
nufacture, are ſaid to pay but little attention to 
agriculture, and that they ſow little more corn than 
will keep their poultry ; they alſo feed but few 
oxen and theep. The coniequence of this is, their 
markets are jupplied with corn chiefly out of the 
_ Eaſt Riding, Lincolnſhire, and Nottinghamſhire; 
their black cattle from thence and Lancaſhire ; 
their ſheep and mutton from the adjacent counties; 
their butter from the Eaſt and North Ridings; and 
their cheeſe from Cheſhire and Warwickſhire. 


Prodigious 
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Prodigious numbers of people throng to the 
September and October markets; when the clo- 
thiers fell their manufactures, and buy up as many 
OXcn as will jerve their families for the whole year, 
which they uſed to drive home, kill, falt, and hang 
up in the ſmoke to dry. This was therefore their 
common diet; but now they live more upon ſalt- 
filh. 

The church is a ſtately venerable old pile, with 
many very extr2ord:nary monuments in it, but moſt 
of them of great antiquity. Here is a very 
hoſpital, and a work houic of an antient eftabliſh- 
ment: beſides theſe there are ſeveral charities of the 
like fort in different parts of the pariſh. 

This town gave birth to John of Hallifax, or 
de Sacro Boſco. the chief mathematician of his age, 
who was buried at the charge of the Univerſity 
ot Paris; and to the late Archbiſhop T illotſon, 
whoſe memory and works will ever be revered by 
the good and rational Chriſtian. 

The ancient bye-law of this place, to prevent the 
ſtealing of cloth, has ſomething in it very remark- 
able ; "03 > it has been long ſet aſide, yet 
the following account of it may not be deemed un- 
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The woollen manufacture was erected here about 
3 480, when King Henry VII. cauſed an 
. 4 ibiting * exportation of un- 
and to encourage foreign manu- 
— to ſettle in England; pig Ae of whom, 
coming over, eſtabliſhed different manufactures of 
cloths in different parts of the kingdom, as that of 
bays at Colcheſter, ſays at Sudbury, broad cloth in 
Wilts, and other counties; and the trade of ker- 
ſies and narrow cloth at this place, and other ad- 
jacent towns. And as, at the time when this trade 


began, nothing was more frequent than for young 
workmen to leave their cloths out all night upon 


tenters, 


2. Back-berond ; that is, when the cloth was found 
upon him. 
3- 8 when they owned the fact. 
The fact likewiſe to be committed within the 
precincts of the foreſt of Hardwick ; 


bounds of the foreſt, then there were Frithbourgers 
alſo to judge of the fact, who were to be ſummoned 
out of the Foreſtholders, as they are called, who 
were to hold of that Frith, that is, of the Foreſt, 
If they acquitted him of the fat, he was imme- 
diately diicharged; if they condemned him, nobody 
could reprieve him but the town. The country 
people were, it ſeems, fo terrified at the ſeverity of 
this proceeding, that hence came that proverbial 
Litany, which was uſed all over Yorkſhire ; 


* From Hell, Hull, and Hallifax, 
Gecd Lord deliver us.” 


Hull was included in this petition, on ac- 
count of their rigid diſcipline to beggars ; for 
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the following inſcription ; and upon the moor, are 
his . called, about a quarter of a mile 
aſunder. 


Here undernead diſlaid ſtean 
Lais Robert Erl of Huntingtun. 
Nea arcir ver as hie fa geud, 
An Pipl kauld im Robin Heud : 
Lick Utlawz hi an his Men 


Vil England never fee again. 


North-caft from Hallifax is the town of 
Bradford, it has a market, and is noted for hay- 
ing given birth to Dr. Sharp, the good Archbiſhop 
of York. A large porter brew-houſe has here been 
erected within theſe few years, where they brew that 
liquor in almoſt as great perfection as in London. 

Skipton in Craven, two hundred and twenty-four 
miles from London, is ſituated near the river Ara, 
about the middle of that part of the county called 
Craven, ſo named from its being a very hilly and 
craggy country, the word being derived — the 
Britith Craig, 1 i. e. a rock. 

Skiptan is a handſome and healthy town, conſi- 
dering the manner of building in theſe mountainous 
parts; the market is well frequemed and ſupplied, 
and had formerly a market built by” Robert de 
Rumfl-y, it came afterwards into the poſſeſſion of 
Robert de Clifford, anceſtor of the Earls of Cum- 
berland ; feveral of which family were interred 
here, particularly George Clifford, who had a mo- 
nument erected here for him. He was a very fa- 
mous failer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 

med nine voyages, moſt of them to the Weft 

ies ; and left only one child, Anne Counteſs of 
Pembroke, Dorſet and Montgomery, who died in 
1675, after having lived to build or repair fix an- 
cient caſtles, to erect ſeven chapels and churches, 
and tichly to endow twelve ſtately hoſpitals. 
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than the fimilar to it, except 
that beſides a kind of turret at each angle, there 
are two others on its ſides, one on the ſouth and 
the other on the caſt. The firſt, which is a ſmall 
one, is near the centre; the other, much larger, 
Joins to the turret on the ſouth-caſt angle; it is 
about ten or twelve feet higher than the adjoining 
. 
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genius we ſuppoſe, (pardon, gentle reader, a mo- 
ment's treſpaſs on the dignity of hiſtory) led by 
ä Mr 
or excited by her love of a pect or antiquity, 
elevated herſelf to , {£.. - 
might approve, was no ways congenital with the 
taſte or ambition of her incurious maſter. A coun- 
cil being held how to avert the imminent 


He alſo ſays, that this was in his time the fineſt 
caftle in Richmond ſhire, except Bolton; but in 
this remark he could only mean in reſpect to its 
wear and preſervation, fince in magnitude Middl- 
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The ruſtic floor conſiſts of a very large arcade, 
and two ſuites of rooms. In the arcade is a fine 
group in ſtatuary, containing three figures as large 
as lite, in which one of gigantic ſtature is 
the better of two others; the ſculptor is Foggini 3 
the upper parts of the two lower figures are 
executed; the turn of the backs, and the expre 
of the countenances, good ; the forced — 
attitude ot the hinder one 
that of x 


number of rooms of all forts; and, among 
others, many adeairedle n 


diſtinguiſhed from reality by the moſt experienced 
11 z the capitals of white marble, 
I. Ih nf tro 

ſtatues placed in them. Over them are very ele- 
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relievos in from the deſigns of Mr. 
Above the are eighteen Corinthian 
which are allo to be incruſted with the 
Imitation of marbles : between the ſhafts are pan- 
nels ſtruck in ſtucco, and between the capitals feſ- 
toons in the ſame, in a ſtile which cannot fail of 

The cieling is of compartments in ſtuc- 
co, admirably executed. His lordſhip deſigns a 
floor in com 


oblong ; at each end a ſquare, in which 

elegant relievo, repreſenting two angels 
ſupporting an urned cup of flowers — ä — 
bead of an eagle; the diviſions on each con 
taining ſcrolls. The chimney- piece very handſome ; 
the frieze containing the Rockingham ſupporters, 
with a plain ſhield, in white marble, finely poliſhed ; 
the columns feſtooned in the ſame. 


f 


ſurrounded by ſcrolls ; the cove rifing to 


in ſmall octagon compartments, chequered 
t. The cornice, 


4 


CENT 


Z 


poliſhed ; the cornice ſup- 
figures of captives in the ſame; on the 
feſtoons of fruit and flowers; on each fide 
on which are four ſmall but elegant figures, 
ſomething in the attitude of the Hours in 
of Guido, 

Third, 
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cieling of ftuc 2 5 33 
ſtucco; in Centre A 

around it are eight diviſions, within four of which 

are relievos of 


ſpreading its wings. In the other diviſion 
are rays in circles of ad. The chimney- 
* handſome, of white poliſhed mar- 
above it architectural ornaments ; a cornice, 
pillars ; the whole 
ing a ſpace left for a pic- 
ture. In the walls of the room are pannels in 
ſtucco, of a bold and fpirited deſign, and like the 
cicling, exceedingly well executed. Over the doors 
are fix hiſtorical relievos ; in the centre on each 
fide a large frame-work for a picture, by which are 
pannels, incloſing in wreaths tour medalions; 
Theocritus, Hector, Agamemnon, Hyacinthus. 
On one fide the chimney-piece, in the fame 


Returning to the grand hall, you enter from the 
other ſide another ſuite. 

Firſt, an anti- room, thirty by twenty; the cieling 
finely finiſhed in ſtucco. 


ing coved in ſtucco; the centre an 
cut in a ſquare, clegantly decorated; the cove 
riſing to it moſaic'd in ſmall ſquares ; deſigned 
with great taſte. 

Fourth, the ftate bed-chamber, twenty-five 


{quare. Fit, 
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— of the moſt venerable oaks in 
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pleaſi deſign; it is ſtocked with Canary and 
* gn birds, which are kept alive in winter 
by means of bot well at the back of the 
the front is open net work in | 
of the wood is an temple in a 
ſmall lawn : and the walk winds in another place 
over a bridge of rock-work, which is thrown over 
a ſmall water, thickly ſurrounded with trees. 
Upon coming out of this wood, the objects all 
receive a variation at once; the plantations bear in 
different directions, but continue their noble appear- 
ance ; for your eye rifes over a fine bank of wood 
to the Ionic which here ſeems 


by 
the hand of grace in the very ſpot where taſte her- 
ſelf would wiſh it to be feen. 


ting courſe down to the oftagon 


teraple ; a very elegant little building, ſweetly firu- 
ated in a little val end the e bends of 


ſhore among the 


one of 2 is nineteen — 
and a great many 

ſinens of & nciatbic keiades After 
an obl que view of the 
and wind up to it in ſuch a line, that the feet may 


never travel in a direction that the eye has before 
command. 


| The fouthern view deſerves | 
From hence there is a 
ed with villages ; with cultivated hills 
every lice to the clouds: he tank appt 

cenire of nine or ten vaſt hanging and other woods, 


which have a genuine magnificence more noble 
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than can eaſily be conceived. The pyramid and tem- 
ples are ſcattered over the ſcene, and give it juſt 
the air of livelineſs which is conſiſtent with the 

of the extent. This view is, perhaps, 
the moſt beautiful in Yorkſhire; for the houſe, 
park and woods, form a circular connected land- 
ſcape, equally beautiful and grand, while the ſur- 
rounding country exhibits Arcadian ſcenes, ſmiling 
with cultivation, and endleſs in variety. 


— * * —B 


Dee 


woods, waters, temples, &c. are viewed at one 
glance, and around them an amazing tract of cul- 
tivated incloſures. A view ſcarcely to be exceeded. 
The following inſcription is engraven over the en- 
trance. 


1748. ws. bs 
* This pyramidal building was erected by his 
MajzstyY's moſt dutiful ſubject, Tnonas uis 
of Rocxincaan, &c. In grateful reſpect to the 
— of our religion, laws and liberties, Kino 
EORGE THE SECOND, Who, by the of 
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porting a dome, to which you aſcend by an 
circular pair of ſtairs, in os cexer of che daidion. 
This brings you to a room. which receives light 
from a turret on the top, and may be called the 
Town-halil ; for here they tranſact all their public 
I i. i chat... oo 
The ch, which was ired in year 
2724, is a large and lofty Gothic ſtructure, with 
ſpire, the higheſt in the county. 
people in this town than in | 

yet it is no corporation, but being ſituated nearly in 
centre of the Weit-Riding, the Regiſter 


Hit 


heap 
merry 

company. 
In the year 1698, the Calder was made navigable 
I igation 1 inued from thence to 


river, riſes a 


Hl 


1 


f Jet 
church till the reign of King Charles 
John Harriſon, a native of this won, and 
chief alderman, Sir John Saville, ob- 
it would ſc hold half the inhabi- 
another, in | 
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and perhaps not to be equalled in the world. The 
market for ſerges at Exeter is indeed a wonderful 
thing, and the money returned yery great; but it 
is there only once a week, whereas it is every 
Tueſday and Saturday. 

The clothiers come early in the morning with 

their cloth; and, as few bring more than one 
piece, the market- days being fo \frequaine, they go 
into the inns and oublic-hogles with it, and there 
fer it down. 
At about fix o'clock in the ſummer, and about 
ſ-vca in the winter, the clothiers all come at 
that ume, the market bell, at the chapel by 
the bridge, rings; upon which it would furprize a 
ſtranger to ſee in how few minutes, without hurry, 
noiſe, or the leaft diſorder, the whole market is 
filled, all the pry on covercd with cloth, as cloſe 
ta one angther as the 82 each 
proprietor ſtanding b his own piece, who 
torm a mercantile regynent, as it were, drawn up 


i 2 Gale nc, int eat ne 5 a military 


As ſaon as the bell has ceaſed ri the factors 
ee walk u up 
and down between the rows, as their occaſions di- 
rect. Moſt af them have 


upon their cloth, 3 to the c 

ene r, in the feweſt words i 
| price is Raney) one aſks, is other bas; 
agree or diſagree in a moment. 


maginable, 


and 


The reaſon of this prudent ſilence is owing to the 
clothers ſtanding ſo near to one another; for it is not 
reaſonable, that one trader ſhould know another's 
traffic, e 


. 11 
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If a n bidden a_clothier a price, and 
he will not it, he may go after him to his 
houſe, and tel! him he has conſidered of it, and is 
Willing to let him have it; but they are not to 
make any new agreement for it there, fo as to 
remove the market from the ſtreet to the mer- 
chant's houſe. _— 

The buyers lly walk up and down twice 
on each fide of the rows, and in little more than 
an hour all the buſineſs is done. In leſs than half 
an hour you will eive the cloth begin ro move 
oll, the clothier 3 it upon his ſhoulder to 


carry it to the merchant's houſe. At about half 
an hour after eight the market bell rings again, 
upon which the buyers immediately diſappear, and 


the cloth which remains unſold is carried back to 
thouſand 


$6 YORES HIRE 
chiefly at that ſeaſon, becauſe of the badneſs of the 
roads. 


There are others, who have commiſſions from 
London to buy, or who give commiſſions to fac- 


tors and warchouſe-keepers in London, to ſell for 


portation to the Eng 
rake off great q goods, eſpe- 
cially New England, New York, Virginia, &c, 
as alſo to the Ruſſia merchants, who ſend exceeding 
great quantities to Peterſburgh, Ri Dantzick, 
— Sweden. and Pomerania; cough of la 
the manufactures of this kind fer up in 

other northern parts of Germany, interfere a little 


ago, when it was entirely removed ou 0 
ſtreet, into a moſt . — — extenſtve build 
called OI -hall, erected (1758) 
be tons paid owns 1 
clothiers themſelves, without any — from 
the merchants, who rather oppoſed the removal of 
the market. This hall conſiſts of a main body, 
and two wings, enlightened with ſuch a vaſt num- 
ber of the largeſt ſaſhed windows that are any 


where to be feen, that the colours of the cloth are 


as diſtingu ſhable here, as in the open 
ever ranger happens to be at Leeds on 
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Aire, by which it was watered. Here he met cer- 
es whe ket: an manned ik Deligh 

with the tneſs of the place, he 
them their manner of living, ad oem adore 
came; to which one Seleth, who afted as a ſuperior 
over them, anſwered, that he came-from the ſouth, 


830 


thrice utter theſe words, © Riſe Seleth, and go into 
the province of York, and feek diligently in the 
vale of Air-dale, for a place called Kirkftall; for 
there you ſhall prepare a future habitation for 
brethren ſerving my ſon.” Whereupon queſtion- 
ing, But who is rr 
ſerve? The voice anſwered, I am Mary 
ſon is called Jeius of Nazareth, the Saviour 
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place directed, where he Jong dwelt alone, fu 
on roots, herbs, and fuch charity as 
tered : that afterwards he was joi 


Giruation and circumſtances; the beauty of the vale, 


&c. perſuaded ſeveral of them to become monks 
in his convent. When he returned, he repaired to 
Heiry-de Lacy, his patron, and acquainted him 
with the deſirable ſpot he had found at Kirkſtall, 
and the benefit that would accrue from their removal 
thicker. The abbot met with the fucceſs he de- 
fired; and built achurch on the ſpot, i 

we Bleifd Virgin, 
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room under ground, in which womens chaſ- 
oty was tried; which was fo contrived, that none 
e Thoſe 


could thread it, by paying the prieſt 


alent, were reckoned 


- 
* 


Per pavios Annos tantum Vixit. 


eaſy eminence commands a proſpect of the town 
and and minſter of Rippon, with a large 


country beyond; and the ſtately ruins of Fountain's 
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ernennen 


carriage 

| precaution to yoke a 

. of oxen to your coach, to be to encounter 
with fuch quagmires as you will here meet with. 


We ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of the 


EM Fw © ©: 2 * 


. nefs, and gives title of Earl to the family 
is very fruitful. The eaſt and weſt parts, 
on the ſea coaſt, the other on the Derwent, are rich 
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Its rivers are, the Ouſe, Derwent, Fowlwy or 
Fowlnefs, Shelfleet and Hull. The Trent runs into 
the Humber, over againſt the Fowlwy, where it 
meets with the Of this Humber, which 
may more properly be called an Aftuary Frith, 
or arm of the fea, Drayton lays, 


* That full an hundred floods his wat'ry court 
== 


And of its Hygre, or the roar of its waters at 
the coming in of the tide ; 


« For when my Hygre comes, I make my either 


Even tremble with the ſound.” > 


the beſt ſtored with fiſh of any in theſe parts. 
The Derwent riſes in the north part of this Ri 
ding at Liberſton not far from the tea-fide, and 
ſes all the weſt part of it, till it falls into 
Ouſe at B , and it is carried into the 
It receives many imaller brooks in its 
brings plenty ot fiſh to the very doors | 
tants of many of the vi | 
The Hull riſes in the Would, paſſes into the 
Humber, abounds alſo with fiſh, and being navi- 


acquainted with it. This is the largeſt ſiſtuary, 
of 


767 


. 


Parts | 
The Foulneſs is nothing more than a good large 
brook, which riſing at Godminthan a little diſtance 


in the country, and dividing irs fiream * 


* 


8 Sandholm, falls with a double mouth into the Humber, 
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juſt at irs conjuction with the Ouſe. 
There are other waters here which deſerve parti- 
cular mention. 

1. The Fipſeis, which are in the woulds called 
Gipſeys, William New who was born at 
Heraſey in Holderneſs, ſays they break out of the 
earth ar ſeveral ſources every other year, and run 
through the lower grounds with a ſtrong current in- 
to the ſea; Mr. Ray ſays they break out in theſe 
downs, and ſpout up water to a very great height, 
but are never ſeen but after ghuts of rain and 
laſting wet weather. And if it beenquired how this 
can be the effect of a glut of rain, the anſwer 


is, that in theſe woulds, and in like where 
ſuc jits, or water ſhoots happen, there are great ſub- 


terrancous baſons to receive it, which have near them 
ſome narrow {mall veins, reaching to the furface of 
the ground, andthe water in theſe baſons being much 
higher than the of erru forces that in 
the veins upwards by it 
up to ſuch a height. 

2 notion, that whenever theſe eruptions happen, 
which they have for many years paſt, they uſually por- 
tend a famine: And thus much muſt be owned, that 
very wet ſprings and ſummers are the fore- 
runners of a dezrth of corn and other proviſions. 
There are ſudden and intermittant erruptions of the 
Wed, called Nai/bowrns. 


The Merry water, which in the way from Brid- 
— to Hornſey, is | 


and abounds with the beſt pikes, perch, and eels. 
Whether it was occaſioned at firft by ſome carth- 
quake, with 2 flux of water following it, or 
wiſe, is not certain; but the people fu 
woes have been found floating upon it, a 
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3. In a paſture called Swinemore, one mile to the 
eaſt of Beverley, there is a Kind of fpaw, which the 
people ſay cannot be judged by the taſte to proceed 
from any mineral, yet being taken inwardly, it is a 
dryer, and waſhed with outwardly, it 
ills all ſcorbutic ſcurff, 1 
is very good againſt the King's 

As for the fort in this N its chiey pit-cool, 


2ͤ oats Ln: 
tu 


Entering the Eaft Riding by the Scarborough 

e Hum- 
ber and come to Hull (commonly called Kingfton 
upon Hull) an hundred and feventy three miles 
trom London. It is juſtly compared to Hamburgh, 
Dantzick, : or any of the ſecond cities 
abroad for commerce: Indeed it is not fo large as 
thoſe cities, but in proportion to its dimenſions 
more buſineſs is done in Hull than in any town in 
Europe. 
In the war, ended by the peace of Utrecht, the 
fleets from Hullto London, were frequently an hun- 
dred fail ; fomerimes, (including the other creeks 
in the Humber) an hundred and fifty fail at a time, 
and their trade was fo conſiderable to Holland, that 
the Dutch always two men of war, to con- 
voy the merchantmen to and from Hull, and thoſe 
were as many as they ſent to London. 

Great part of the trade of Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Hallifax, of which we have before ſpoken of, is ne- 
gociated here. All the lead trade of 
and Nottinghamſhire from Bautry wharf ; the but- 
ter of the Eaſt and North Ridings down the 
Ouſe from York ; the cheeſe down the Trent from 
Stafford, Warwick, and Cheſhire ; and the corn 
from all the counties adjacent, are ſhipp'd off here. 

So again, they ſupply all theſe counties with fo- 
eig goods, for which they trade to all parts of the 
9 known 
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of tobacco and ſugars from the Weſt-Indies 
iefly manage by the way of London. But, 
is, their export of corn to Holland, 


&c. 
Their ſhipping 1s a great article, in which they 
exceed all the towns and on that coaſt, except 


ports 
Yarmouth, faving that their ſhipping conſiſts chiefly 
in ſmaller veſſels than the coal-trade is ſupplied with, 
though they have a great many large veſſeis too, 
which are employed in their foreign trade. 
The town is fituated at the mouth of the river 


pon the ſea, the other upon the 
land. T his makes the fituation naturally very ſtrong, 
and, were there occaſion, it is capable of being made 
impregnable, by reaſon of the low grounds round 
N. 


The ad of this ſituation ſtruck King Ed- 
ward I. as he was riding a hunting, after his return 
from the defeat of the Scots in the year 1296. Upon 
which he immediately granted ſeveral privileges and 
immunities to thoſe who would build and ſettle here, 
erected a manor-hall himſelf, and fitted up an har- 
pour, fram whence it received the name of Kingſ- 


— 
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town. It held out againſt King Charles I. who went 
in perſon to demand it, when Sir John Hotham told 
his Majeſty, © He kept it for the parliament againſt 
him.” Yet both the Hothams, viz. father and fon, 
loſt their heads by that very parliament. 
King Charles II. on occaſion of the frequent 
Dutch wars in his reign, had once reſolved to ap- 
point a ſtation for a ſquadron of men of war here, 
with a yard and dock for building ſhips ; and, on 
this occaſion, reſolved to make the place ftrong in 
ion to what thoſe affairs required: Upon 
which a large citadel was marked out on the other 
fade of the river ; but it was not with. 

The town is exceeding cloſe built, and populous, 
even to an inconvenience, having really no room to 
extend itſelf by buildings. There are but two 
churches, Trinity, and St. Mary's; the former is 
very large, (but the pillars remarkably 
which is a fine altar-piece by Parmentier ; the latter 
15 
Henry VIII. uſed it as his chapel roy 
the fame freedom; for this defender of the faith, 
and or of the church, down the ftee- 

becauſe it ſtood oppoſite to the palace where 
reſided. The inhabitants afterwards built it up 
again at their own expence. 

They ſhew us, in their town-hall, the figure of 
a northern fiſherman, ſuppoſed to be of Greenland. 
He was taken up at fea in a leathern boat, which 
he fat in; and was covered with ſkins, which he 
drew together about his waiſt, ſo that the boat could 
not take in water, and therefore could not fink. 
The creature would neither feed nor ſpeak ; and 
died of hunger and ſulkineſs in three days. 

They have a very handſome exchange here, where 
the merchants from foreign countries, and others 
from different parts of the ki meet, as at 


London. The buſineſs ariſing from the naviga- 
tion 
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tion of all the great rivers that fall into the Hum- 
Der is tranſacted here. There is alſo a fine free- 
ſchool, founded by John Alcock, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, afterwards of Ely, who was born at Bever- 
ly, but choſe to extend his liberalities to this place, 
over the ſchool in the merchants hall. 

But the Trinity-houſe here is the glory of the 
It is a corporation of itſelf, compoſed of a 
ſociety of merchants. It was begun by voluntary 

on for relief of diſtreſſed and aged ſea- 
and their wives widows ; but was after- 
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With a chapel ; both which were 
the civil. wars 4643, but were rebuilt in 1672, and 
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Do ET PAVPERIBVS POSVIT 

MicnazT DEA Pore, 1384. | 
Michael de la Pole dedicated this to God, and 
to the Poot, in the year 1384. 


This Michael was the fon of William de la Pole, 


fomie time a merchant at Ravenſpurn, formerly a_ 


Bouriſhing town of trade at the mouth of the Hum- 
ber; but being removed to this new town of King- 


ſton, in the time of Edward III. gave that King 2 


entertainment, when, in the fixth year 
upon which oor merchant was knighted. The 


ſupphed him wi 


A 


his eftate for his Royal maſter's 


he came to take a view of the place; 


uſe. Such ſervices could not go unrewarded from n 
and fuccefsful a Prince. He made him 
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to and from the ſaid town; and it 


once abounced. 


Bever 
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divers ftaith 
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mon ſeal of the ſaid town, uſed in this behalf to be 
affixed, this ——- day, &.“ | | 
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beautiful | 


charge of Sir Charles Sir 
Wharton. In the minſter is an old ſtone fear, 
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ley, and of by Mr. Hawkeſmore. The 
admirable machine for this purpoſe was engraved 
by Mr. Fourdrinier, and printed for the benefit of 
his widow, in the = 1739. | 

On the 13th of mg in the year 1664, 
upon opening a grave, met with a vault of 
ſquare free-ſtone fifteen feet long, and two fert 
broad: within which was a ſheet of lead four fect 
long, and in that the aſhes, and fix beads (whercot 
three crumbled to duft with a touch ; of the three 
remaining, two were fi to be corel an 
with three great braſs pins, and four large Iron 
nails. Upon the ſheet lay a lead plate, wich this 
inſcription in capital letters: 


Anno ab incarnatione Domini Mor x VIII. com- 
buſta fuir hæc Eccleſia in men's Sepromby: 
ſequent; 'nocte poſt ' fteftum Sancte Mar: ** 
„. Et in anno Mcxcv1i:i. exto idus 
Marti, facta fuit inquiſitio reliquiarum Ecati 
Joannis in hoc loco, et inventa ſunt hæc ofa 
in orientali parte ſepulchri, et hic recondita z ct 
pulvis cemento mixrus ibidem inventus eſt, et 
reconditus. 


Thus tranſlated: 


In the of our Lord's incarnation 1188, in 
September, the night after the feſtival of St. 
Matthew the Apoſtle, this church was con- 
ſumed by fire ; and in the year 1197, on the 
toth of March, fearch was made for the re- 
liques of St. John, in this place; and theſe 
bones were. found in the eaſtern part of the 
ſepulchre, and here again depoſited ; a mixture 
of duſt and mortar was alſo found in the fame 
place, and again depoſited. 

Aaa Over 


Reliquiæ exdem effoſſæ, et ibidem 
fornice lateritio di XXV1 


menſis 
quando 
teſſelatum Eccleſiæ hujus i 

4 hujus pavimentum primo 


Thus Engliſhed: 
The ſame reliques which were dug up and be- 


placed, were adorned with an arch of brick - 
work, on the 26th day of March 2726, viz. 


In this church are ſeveral monuments of the 
Percies, Earls of Northumberland, who have added 
a little chapel to the choir. On the right fide of 
the altar-place ſtands the Freed-ftool, mentioned 
above, made of one entire ſtone, and ſaid to have 
been removed from Dunbar in with a 
well of water behind it. At the upper 

body of the church, next the choir, an an- 
tient table with the picture of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt (from whom the church is named) and of 
King Athelſtan, the founder of it, and between 
them this diftich : 
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They have ſcveral fairs, but one more eſpecially 
remarkable, called the Mart, beginning about two 
days before Aſcenſion-day, and kept in a ftrect 
heading to the Minſter Garth, called Londoners- 
ſtreet ; for the Londoners bring down their wares, 
and furniſh the country tradeſmen by wholeſale. 

About a mile from Beverley to the call, in a paſ- 
ture belonging to the town, is a kind of Spaw, 
though they {iy i ca it cannot be judged by the taſte, 

comes any mineral, or not; 272 
— and, bathed in, 
dries ſcorbutic ſcurf, and all forts of W and 
alſo very much helps againſt the king's ev 

From Bawtry, in 2 Northern road, you 
turn off to 

Hetoded, an hundred and ſeventy- nine miles and 
an half from London. It is fituate on the north 
tide of the river Ouſe, and is a pretty large town, 
ſubject to great inundations of the river, occaſioned 
by the freſhes which come down from the Woulds ; 
and has been fo ever ſince the year 1390, when the 
Biſhop of Durham built a tall ſteeple to the church, 
that in caſe of any ſudden inundation, the people 
might ſave themſelves in it. And there have been 
within theſe few years, ſeveral commiſſions for re- 


pairing its banks. 
confiderable fair or mart held 


Here is a 
for inland trade, which laſts for eight days, to 
which ſeveral wholeſale tradeſmen from London 
_refort : but what this town is chiefly famous for, 
is the birth or refidence of one of our ancient hiſ- 
torians, Roger de Haveden, or Howden, a monk 
of the abbey of this place. Mr. Camden's con- 
tinuator fays, that this town ſtands u the Der- 
went, but he is miſtaken, as it is above three miles 
ſouth- eaſt from it. The Derwent was made navi- 
gable (purſuant to an act of Parliament the firſt of 
Queen Anne) to the Ouie. 


The 
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The Biſhop of Durham has a temporal jurifdic- 


tion in this part of the county called Howden- 


Wighton, two miles diſtant from Howden, i 
ſmall, but ancient market-town, feated on 


a 
the 


From Howden to Poctlingten is fix miles and a 


very inconſider - 


Heornſey, about fifteen miles from Hull, is a ſmall 
town, almoſt ſurrounded with an arm of 


A N 


nton (anciently Borrington) a ſmall 
Woulds, three miles from Bridling- 
de Boynton was ſeized 
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im 

quented 4p number of colliers. 
Theſe encouragements and improvements have 

rendered Burlington much more conſiderable than 


conjunction with which it has contributed not a 
little to the improvement of land in the Eaſt 


Near Bridli lies the well known promon- 
tory, called Flam h-head, which bending 
into the fea, forms Bridli This pro- 
montory takes its name from the old Britiſh word 
Flam, 1. e. a bright light or flame, and not far 
from it is a very large ditch, 3 
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Earls of Holderneſs threw up as a boundary to 
Dyke. 


their eſtates. It is ſtill called 
North of Burlington, is Hurmazby, an incon- 
fiderate town, that has loſt its market. : 


The NorxrTna RiDinG 


EXTENDS along the coaſt from Robin Hood's 
Bay, as far as W being 2 
i I the 


From Kilham in the Eaſt Riding, the road leads 
to 


Scarborough, two hundred and twenty-one miles 
from London. It is an ancient c town, 
ſeated in the form of a creſcent on a rock, near the 
ſea, which gives it a romantic appearance. Weſt 
of the town ſtood an old ruinous caſtle and wall, 
founded by William Le Groſſe, in the reign of 
King Stephen, afterwards rebuilt and enlarged by 
King Henry II. In it Gaveſtone, the favourite of 
King, endeavoured to ſcreen himſelf from the 


that 
of the Engliſh nobility, who were incenſed 
2 4-4-4 In the 
reign 
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reign of King Richard II. the French and Spa- 
niards, under the command of one Mercer, a Scorſ- 
man, making a deſcent at this place, Philpot, the 
Muſtrious Lord Mayor of London, out a 
his own expence, and purſuing the enemy, 

In the days of Queen 


many new buildings to be erected, which are ſtill 
increaſing, ſo that now it nearly rivals Bath itſelf , 
having aſſemblies, public balls, &c. for the amuſe- 
ment of the company who reſort there. 

In December 1737, an unfortunate accident hap- 
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A w amous Spaw had like to 
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the river 

juſt by ; among 
rocks. ſouth · end of the bridge, according 
to tradition, maſs was f. faid 


every 
at eleven o'clock, the benefit tra- 
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baſes of old pillars, and a brick floor, with a leaden 
pipe paſſing icularly down into the earth, 
which ſome think E the place where ſacriſice wag 
performed to their infernal pods; and that the 
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tae fone er The 
of compoſition, 
and was bought for eight 
tration of Sir John Lawſon's « 
wars. A vault was allo 
1703, which had Tre urns in it, 
after, an altar, D 
Near Richmond iz the monaltery of Sc. A 
it is fituated in the village of L 
the conſtable, is ſaid to have been the 
at what time, or what place he was 
mentioned. Tanzer, who 
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houſes, who uſed to reheve 
im chearfully, as a curioſity. He could 
neither write nor read, a ſtill greater con i 
of his great age, as what he reported w 
ſtrength of memory. Two years after, he was 
able to bind ſheaves after the 
fight and hearing to the very laſt. 

Jiereval, Jervaux, of Gervis Abbey, 1 
was founded in the year 1145, and 
rr 
it. It was likewiſe from the river running near 
ie ſometimes named Jereve!. | | 
© The following deſcription of its preſent ſtate we 
ſhall take from the words of the ingenious T homes 


name is eviden 
y that 
cing ſituated near the river Eure, 3 
the Jer or Youre, _ 
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7 The external wall, or boundary, which can- 
not be leſs than a mile in circuit, ſeems to have 
r 
monks: a part of the north fence continues in its 
ö form, and is now (1772) in tolerable pre- 
{:rvation ; but the remainder is much diſmantled: 

„the ſtones of the fence are well bedded, 
and appear to have undergone no little labour from 
the chiſſel. 

Of all the ruins to be ſeen in this part of the 
„„ Nr 
nolition, conſidering build - 
i The prof 


rate heaps 
with briars, 


abbey, is now a meadow ; the other, of leis di- 
menſions, has been a ſquare, within the building, 
of about half an acre, and ſince occupied as an 
orchard, or garden. | 

Here it was cuſtomary to bury in ſtone cof- 
fins ; ſome of which have been, through the ava- 
ſwine-troughs ; where, among the bones and aſhes, 
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